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CHAPTER I. 


Go © as little cook- 
poh in’ on board 


as you can,” 
said Bunce, 
“Cookin’ on 
board is a 
nuisance, you 
know— regu- 
lar rot, It's 
just the same 
with the 
washin’ up. 
The first day 
you think its 
jolly good fun to do the washin’ up yourself, but 
Washin’ up's a thing that palls on one very much.” 

“But how are you to avoid cooking on board?” I 


cham a day or two before you start, and 
people at home to boil it It comes ch 
way. See it’s a good fat one, because they're 
satisfyin’ like that. It’s such a stand-by, You 
believe what a stand-by it is. You see it makes 
capital breakfast. Have something with it, of c 
say, coffee, and something else—mustard or som ir 
It’s no use, you must go in for good simple food if 
you're goin’ to enjoy a trip on the Broads. Well, somes 
thing like that does for breakfast. Then, for lur 
you can have a cut at the ham. You see, it’s guich — 
You don’t want a regular elaborate lunch, up there, 
because you want all the time you can get to enjoy ~ 
the sailin’ and that. Well, of course, tea is very simple. 
If you feel peckish, you can cut yourself a sandwich— 
off the ham, you know, Then in the evenin’, for dinner 
or supper, or whatever you like to call it, you might ~ 
like a change——” 

“Oh, if we wanted a little change, we could have @ = 
cut at ¢he other end of the ham, eh?” % 

“Oh, well, of course, if you're goin’ to play the fool” 
and that—all right. Only I thought you said you” 
wanted some tips how to manage a cruise, that's all: 
OF course, if you know all about it better than 1 do, its 
no good me tellin’ you,” 


Bunce is apt to get his feelings hurt, 
“occasion I experienced some difficulty in appeasing his 
"wrath, Hams appear to be a tender subject with 
Bunce, and I had to let him puff his pipe and sip his 
” whiskey-and-soda in moody silence for some minutes, 
before he would condescend to bestow upon me any 
more maxims for the guidance of a novice on the 
Norfolk Broads. Not that I was an utter novice, for I 
had spent a short holiday near those picturesque water- 
ways in the early summer, and had then conceived a 
great ambition to try a cruise upon them in a cabin 
yacht. 

It was this project which I was discussing with Bunce 
in the study of his “pater’s” house at Norwood on the 
September evening “upon which,” as the novels say, 
“our story opens ;” 
my companion, mine dwindled down to very small 
proportions indeed—as Bunce took pains to explain to 
me whenever a chance presented itself. 

“You'd much better not take a cabin-boat,” he 
_ fesumed, when he had cooled off somewhat. “ Bein’ a 
duffer, you'll have to take a man with you, and when he 
sees you're a duffer, he'll take advantage of it he 
always do take advantage of duffers.” 

_ Bunce paused for a moment, gloating over this fact, 


and beside the ripe experience of 


= 


ys, and I could keep the man in his 
must be firm with the man, or he'll bully you and 
_ you do what /e wants, whereas you want to let him s 
a that he's got to do what you want. For instance, if you 
~ want to go toa particular place some mornin’, and he 


William has to quant. 


Says the wind won't serve—they always say the wind 
Won't serve, because they want to stop where they ate 
and hang about at the village pub—you have to be fitm 
with him at ones, and say, ‘Look here, William (oF 


and if the wind won't serve, you'll have to quant |" 
That'll bring him to his senses double quick, and he'll 
‘make the wind serve somehow. Of course you want to 
‘be kind to him too: Sometimes when you're moored 
“up for the night, and there's no cookin’ to do——” 

I thought of interrupting with a further allusion to 
the ham, but deemed it wiser not. 

—"you can send him up to the village till bedtime, 
Give him three ha’pence, don't give him more, and say, 
‘Here, William (or whatever your name may be), we're 
" goin’ to play cards, and we shan’t want you this evening, 
0 you can go up to the inn and amuse yourself. Here's t 
three ha'pence, and mind you don't take too much to 

“drink, and be back here by ten o'clock sharp, sce?’ 

‘That's the way to treat ’em—firmly but kindly. But of 

course if you go up there with two or three other chaps 

that are all as green to it as you are, you'll be at the 

in’s mercy. Look here, you'd better take a good 

sharp sheath-knife with you, and wear it in your belt, 

always do when I’m up there.” 

“My dear Bunce, you alarm me! Surely the man : 
‘becomes so obstreperous as to make it necessary 
prick him up to his duty with the point of a bowie- 
fe” 

ppivou silly cuckoo, What you want the knife for 


that.” 
“Oh, do stop bein’ a bally fool, and try to talk 


for a minute, if you can. What you want the knife 
is in case you get messed up in a collision or that Ve 


‘Doing the generous thing by Williams 


and the chances 
eet hiteht 
game of 


about sailin’, 
your main-shi 


bowsprit, oF some 


. know precious little 

ten to one you'll go and get 

round some other Johnnie's 
that sort.” 

“Well, and then 


2 Is it correct river etiquett? © 


hee: 


"with knives?” - 
Bunce looked disgusted at my mental density. “If 
_ you were to think for a minute,” he said severely, “ you'd 
see that very likely you'd have to cut the sheet or some- 
“ thing to get clear and save a capsize. We always carry 
knives when we're up there—me and the pater; and if 
we get in a tight place, and it looks like an upset, the 
mater and the girls get into the bottom of the boat, and 
‘crouch down so as to be out of the way. That's one of 
» our rules, You see we have certain rules when we're on 
‘board the boat, so the mater and the girls know exactly 
what to do if anything happens ; and we practise some- 
times, when we've nothing else to do—sort of fire drill. 
It’s the pater’s idea. The pater's great at rules, only 
's apt to carry things a bit too far, especially when 
we've got other ladies in the boat, visitors and that, 
He's so beastly pig-headed, the pater is I’m always 
tellin’ him of it, but it docsn't seem to do him a bit of 
good, He offended a friend of the mater's that we'd 
got with us Jast year very much indeed by wantin’ to 
‘make her crouch in the bottom of the boat when he 
"sang out ‘down!’ That's the word agreed on, you 
~ know, and the mater and the girls know that when the 
pater calls out ‘Down!’ it means there's danger ahead, 
id down they go. But this friend of the mater’s got 
shirty about it. She said she'd never been so — 


_Insulted in her life, and she wouldn't be spoken | 
that, as if she was adog, The pater tried to ex 
the reason for it and that, but it was no good, and 
both lost their tempers, Yes, the pater’s certainly 
to carry things a bit too far Though I suppose J 
oughtn't to talk, because I'm very methodical and that 
myself. About bathin’, for instance, I always go for 
my first swim Whit-Sunday. We're often up at Beccles 
or Oulton for the week-ends, in May and June—just me 
and the pater, and sometimes young Davis, who's — 
engaged to Eva; and they generally have a dip on the _ 
Sunday morning, but I never go in myself till Whit- 
Sunday. I did once, and got a beastly cold that turned 
to mumps, so I’ve made it a rule since— First swim, 
Whit-Sunday,’” 

“But Whitsuntide is a movable feast that may fall any 
time from the middle of May to the middle of June.” 

“I don’t care, That's my rule, and I stick to it, It's 
not a bit of use having rules unless you stick to ‘em, 
That's what I say. But I don’t much like your going 
up there by yourself. It’s a pity you don’t know more ~ 
about sailin’. I shouldn't wonder a bit if you get — 
drowned over this job.” 

It is much to be regretted that Bunce was not in the 
Jand of Uz when the patriarch Job needed comforting: 
He would have taken the shine out of Eliphaz the 
Temanite and the rest of them easily ; and we should 


; 


Norwoodite, the son of Pater. 
_ «Well, look here, my boy,” I said, “if you think it's 
so dangerous for me to go by myself, come along and 
"be my guide, philosopher, and friend—my skipper—my 
~ ‘William-or-whatever-your-name-may-be,’ in short, and 
“then you can bully me to your heart's content, and I'll 
promise not to make you quant, and you shall have 
~ three ha'pence and an evening off whenever you like to 
ask.” 

“Oh, shut up, you idiot! It isn’t half a bad idea, 
though; I know I can get a week or ten days off if 
"I like, because I didn't have my full holiday in the 
© summer, Who else have you got going with you 7 

“A cousin of mine, whom you've never seen, and two 
other men if I can get ’em.” 

Bunce fell back in his chair, “No, it's no use, I'd 
forgotten. I should like to chip in very much, and of 
uirse jt would be very nice for you, but I’ve got some- 
jing on that I couldn’t miss possibly.” 

“Business?” 
No—o—o. Not exactly business——," and he 
very self-conscious, and puffed furiously at his 


“I know, Bunce! It’s Constance Edwards! You're 
d! Now, then, tell the truth, haven't I spotted 


ee 
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Bunce gave a sheepish grin. “Well, seein’ what 
told you about it all along, I should think you'd be 


three months to fill a good-sized volume—' 
wrong. We're not engaged—we're going to be.” 

“What, have you 
popped the fateful ques- 
tion?” 

“No? 

“Then how d'you 
know you're going to 
be engaged?” 

Bunce smiled upon 


me with a kind of pity 
ing superiority. “You 
don't understand 


women,” he said. “I 
suppose you can’t help it. Not bein’ good lookin’ 
and that, you don't have ‘em runnin’ after you, and so 
you don't get any experience. It takes a /ot of experi- 
ence to understand women.” He pulled solemnly at his 
pipe for halfa minate in silence, while thinking over his 
experience, no doubt, and then continued—* The mater 
says I understand women wonderfully, and aunt said 
exactly the same thing last time she was here. Ye 
know aunt, Well, aunt says she never mct anybooly 


“ec me for that sort of thing. She says : 
h a way with me—a sort of snake-like fascination, 
int says. I don't know what it is. I suppose it's 
jn some fellows, You needn't worry about me, 


“my boy.” 
“Well, if you feel so sure about the lady, you may 
"just as well come along on this trip, and pop afterwards. 

‘A few days more or less won't matter.” 
| “No,” said Bunce decisively, as he emptied his glass, 
“it wouldn't be fair to Constance. The suspense is 
D regularly knocling her over. I must speak to her 
before the end of the week.” 

“Oh, well, then of course I’ve nothing more to say. 
No, thanks, no more drinks, really, unless you want 
_ me to go home squiffy. Thanks much for all your 
tips.” 

_ “Oh, all right,” said my friend, as he accompanied me 
down the stairs. “Remember what I said about a 
“eabin-yacht. You aren't up to it, really, You'd much 
better go to Wroxham or somewhere and take an open 
just a lug-sail boat, and sleep at the inn—or I can 
jive you the name of a jolly nice farm where you can 
Stop, if you like to go to Potter Heigham. We stayed 
there three summers runnin’. And remember what I've 
| you about the man, and——but, there, you're sure 
xe a mess of it. I’m very sorry for you. Good- 


“Hang it! That's a cheerful sort of send-off! 
good-night, and mind, I shall expect to con g 
‘on your engagement when I get back.” 

Bunce gave a snigger—a snigger full of calm, 
tented confidence—as I stepped out into the night, 
left his squat figure looming in the doorway against 
brightly lighted hall, Re 


AWOKE 
to a dim 
conscious- 
ness of the 
twittering of 
birds and a 
faint odour 
of leather. 
What day 
was it? — 
Saturday? 
Sunday? 
. Sunday, 
probably, by the latent conviction in my halfawakened 
brain that there was no need to hurry out of bed, It 
was a soft bed, and warm, but it seemed to be a four- 
poster, I had no recollection’ of investing in a four- 
poster with hangings, And the faint smell of leather? 
Ah! there is its cause: a Gladstone bag on a chair by 
the bedside. 3Zy Gladstone bag——why, of course it is 
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Friday, and I am in a bedroom at the Horse-shoes Tan, 
Wroxham, and it was pouring with rain when I 
to sleep after coming down by the last train from town, 

I sat up in the bed and gazed anxiously out o 
window. No rain now. A cool, grey morning, and the — 
twittering of the birds increasing every minute. Every-_ 
thing spoke of awakening life—everything invited one 
to jump up and go out into the fresh morning air, 
Something seemed to give way in my spine. I flopped 
back on to the pillow, and, with a deep sigh of content- 
ment, rolled over and went to sleep again. 

‘A couple of hours later 1 was down by the bridge, 
having a look round the boat-houses for a suitable craft 
to carry me upon my solitary voyage. Solitary, because 
when the time for starting actually drew near, my 
promised companions had all with one consent begun — 
to make excuse. Whether the explanations they had — 
tendered were genuine, or whether the real reason for 
~ their withdrawal lay in the fact that the weather seemed 


traveller as the youth with the limited vocabulary i 
Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” the only difference being tl 
reas he carried a banner, I carried a bag. 
Under the circumstances, a cabin-yacht bet 


ore going back to the inn to breakfast, 1 secured tl 
Shamrock,” an open, centre-board balance lug, winner 
of four cups and various “places,” with an extent of 
~ canvas which I must admit somewhat startled me when 
I first saw it hoisted. They certainly put plenty of sail 
‘on their boats up on the Broads. 

Having duly concluded the chartering of this vessel, 
I strolled back towards the inn, pausing on the bridge 
to enjoy the fresh morning breeze that was blowing up 
the river. 

‘A smart trading wherry was just rounding the 
bend opposite Collins’ boat-house, taking advantage 
of the last of the flood tide, to secure which her skipper 
had probably started long before daybreak. Tt must 
take a pretty intimate knowledge of the narrow winding 
rivers to sail their great craft by night, as these wherry- 
men often do, Down rattled the huge black sail, the 
heavy pole mast followed at a more dignified pace, and, 
with the way she carried, the gaily painted craft passed 
through the arch beneath my feet, and moored beside 
the mill, sending up the while a most appetising smoke 
from the little cabin chimney aft. The wherrymen were 
~ cooking breakfast, and the idea striking me as a dis- 

 tinctly happy one, I promptly forsook the contemplation 
‘nature, and was soon seated in front of a dish of eggs 
bacon in the Horse-shoes coffee-room. 
‘was at breakfast that I met the Bobby. At first 
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glance I put him down as something in the theat 
line—a surmise which afterwards proved to have b 
not without foundation. He was a dark, gentlem 
looking young fellow, with clean-shaven face, and those 
peculiar wrinkles on each side of the mouth which stamp 
the born comedian. We exchanged good mornings, and 
he then informed me that he thought the rain had given 
over, with a kind of half-wink which seemed to lend ~ 
humour to the remark, and made me instinctively 
ponder his words to see if they might not contain some 
covert quip or pun. I expressed a hope that we mgt 
have a fine day, a wish which he heartily endo 
This naturally led to our discussing the weather of = 3 
previous day, and of the day before that, and of the — 
week generally. Then our conversation came to a — 
pause, which was abruptly broken by my companion, 

“I'm a p'leeceman, myself,” he said in a rather | 
mysterious manner, and then pursed up his mouth and 
coughed, as though he had been betrayed into an indis- 
creet admission and would catch himself up bel 
mischief came of it. 1 afterwards found that to be tht 
enlightened by the Bobby as to his calling was a gt 
compliment. To most strangers he maintained J 
sphinx-like silence on the subject, and his frank avo 
was therefore a proof that he had taken a partict 
fancy to me. Being unaware of this, however, I 
his statement to be intended as a joke, and co 


‘a complimentary laugh, which was cut short by 
= pained, reproachful look in the Bobby's eyes, as he 
added : “Bradley, 840 R Division.” I promptly swal- 
Jowed the laugh, and said, “Oh, of course,” as though 
~ he had suddenly produced his helmet and truncheon, 
or other outward and visible sign of his official 
position. 

Finding his statement accepted, P.-C. Bradley hastened 
to inform me, between large mouthfuls of eggs and 
bacon, that he was on “long leave” (ten days in his 
case), that he was twenty-four years of age, unmarried, 
and an enthusiastic fisherman. Also that he had been 
at the Horse-shoes two days, fishing the neighbouring 
river, Also that he had caught nothing. Consequently, 
"that he was disgusted ; and further, that he considered 
the author of a small handbook, entitled “Fishing on the 
Norfolk Broads” (which lay at his elbow on the break- 
fast table, with a gaily coloured cover representing two 
anglers in a boat, each landing a phenomenally fine 
_ fish), must be a man past all hope of redemption, and 
_ that he (the Bobby) would rejoice to have the chance of 
running him in for obtaining moncy under false pre- 
tences, 

I sympathised with the indignant fisherman in suit- 
able terms, and then told him that the place for sport 
par excellence was Hickling Broad and its neighbourhood, 
Tintended sailing to Potter Heigham that day, and 
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if he liked to put his traps aboard the “ Shamrock” at 
come along, he could test the truth of my statement. 

The Bobby accepted this invitation with alacrity, 

I never had occasion to regret proffering it, for no on 7 
could wish to mect a better fellow for a holiday com- 7 
panion, Handy, cheery, good-tempered, always ready 
for a joke, and a perfect Mark Tapley on a wet day, was 
Police Constable Bradley, 840 R Division. 

To begin with, we had to buy two or three little 
things in the way of provisions, etc., and while I got the 
traps aboard, and made the boat ship-shape for a start, 
the Bobby did the shopping—“ laid in stores,” he called 
it He had never been in a sailing boat before, and was 
determined to be as sailor-like as he possibly could, so 
for the greater part of the day his language, gestures, 
and behaviour savoured strongly of a nautical drama at 
the Surrey. 

In the locker in the stern-sheets we stowed a kettle, 
teapot, etc., some tea, sugar, and biscuits, and a little 
spirit-stove supplied by the “Shamrock’s” owner, Such 
a spirit-stove! To it was attributable almost the only 
bad language used by the Bobby during our cruise. 
have scen him grovel on the floor of the boat in h 
attempts to get that stove alight; I have seen him bl 
in the face with coughing up the methylated fumes, 

5 T have seen him sit down in a limp heap, after 
i minutes’ hard fight in a strong wind, and glower 


defiant and unlighted—malevolently out of 


is heart, and he would plunge into the battle again 
“until his efforts were suddenly rewarded with a burst of 
“flame which would have lit up the distant hills—if it had 
“been night, and if there had deen any hills—but which, 
© as it was, only scorched the Bobby’s fingers and made 
hhim leap backwards like a mechanical frog. Then he 
would poise the kettle delicately upon the rickety stand 
surrounding the fiery furnace which he had kindled, and 
sit on the thwart watching for it to boil, while he 
mopped his face and sang “The Ship on Fire," or some 
other suitable ditty. 

For the Bobby was musical. That was his only 
drawback. About an hour after we had left Wroxham 
Bridge, as we were drifting down the Bure before an 
almost imperceptible breeze, with the green meadows 
© nd pleasant woods on either side asleep in the golden 
September sunshine, and nothing to break the silence 
) save the occasional cry of a bird or splash of some water 
cteature, he covertly extracted from the breast-pocket 
‘of his jacket—a tin whistle! He took exception to its 
so described, and proudly asserted that it was 
brass, but it had all the appearance and characteristics 
‘of atin whistle, including the usual irritating tendency 
© goa little sharp in the high notes. My companion 
if 1 would mind his playing something, and 1 


"weakly said that nothing would give me great 
pleasure. a 
So he wailed out, “The Old Folks at Home,” 
many a sentimental shake and quaver, while, by 
a silent bass accompaniment, I groaned in spirit, 
he changed his tone, and merrily trilled the latest mi 
hall comic song. a 
Just then a smart steam launch—almost the only boat. 
we came across that day—passed us on her way 
the river. By one of those providential coincidences 
for which we must all of us at times feel so thankful, 
there stood in the stern the only two people I knew for 
fifty miles round—a clergyman at Norwich and his ~ 
young and pretty daughter. They bowed and smiled 
politely as the launch passed. It was rather an amused — 
smile, I thought. Unluckily, the Bobby’s back was 
turned to me, and he supposed that they smiled on Ai, 
So he stood up in the boat and made an old-fashioned 
curtsey, and then, by way of delicate badinage, blew, — 
“She's my sweetheart, I’m her beau,” or something of 
that sort, on the whistle. Then he turned around 
triumph to see how I had enjoyed his little joke, 
seemed disappointed to find that my countenance 1 
quite solemn. I never told him that his taste in t 
matter was doubtful. It would have hurt his 
and he meant no harm. 
The light wind—a mere breath—which af 


~ wooded banks of the Bare give to the:river auch Gai 3 
‘of the Upper Thames, soon showed the “Shamrock” to 

be capable of wonderful things. So light a puff as 
scarcely moved the branches of the trees, and which 
could not be felt upon one's face, would send “our 
gallant vessel,” as the Bobby insisted on calling her, 
skimming through the still water at a pace that left 
quite a ripple in her wake. She drew only nine inches 
of water without her centre-board—when that was down 
‘her draught was three and a half feet—and we had 
several opportunities during our week's cruise to notice 
how marvellously she would sail with a light wind. 
When the breeze was fresh, she tore along almost on 
her beam ends, in a manner more swift than comfortable, 
| but we were to find this out later. ‘ 
“When we get a little further,” I told my companion, 
" “so.as to be clear of all these trees, we shall have more 
wind and go at a decent pace.” 

_ Ten minutes later, what little breeze there had been 
died clean away, and we drifted on with the tide, which 
ortunately was in our favour. 

“I must say,” observed Bradley, as he got out the 
oars and prepared to help the “Shamrock” on her way, 
there's something very restful about sailing. It’s a 
zy sort of way of getting along.” And then he tugged 
t the oars in silence, 


A sailing-boat is no skiff to pull. TI 
Jutely refused, however, to let me take his place, 
that he had shipped “before the mast,” and meant 
work his passage. He suggested, as a compromise, th 
if I would remark at intervals, “Give way, me hearties |" 
or, “ Now, my lads, all together!” it would be a great 
help to him. 

We got some wind again shortly before reaching 
Horning, and though it was dead in our teeth, itenabled 
us to tack past the village—where the children were 
presumably all at school or at dinner, as not one of 
them put in an appearance on the bank to sing “John 
Barleycorn to our passing craft—and about half-past one 
we moored to the landing-stage at Horning Ferry Inn, 

We strolled over to the quaint old hostelry for lunch, 
and afterwards smoked a delicious pipe while lolling in 
i one of the rustic arbours that look across the smooth 
green lawn—most delightful of bowling alleys !—and — 
the peaceful stream beyond ; with nothing more exciting = 
to distract our attention than the occasional passage 
a trading wherry, with its exaggerated gaff stretch 
half across the river, and the great black sail 
gliding past until the next bend hid it from our 
Then, coming back to the “ Shamrock,” we attempted | 
make sail on our way to the Thurne. But, alas! 
wind there was, had entirely dropped while we 
refreshing the inner man ; so we drifted along 


We, taking turns at the oars, the Bobby having 
ly to acknowledge that he was not equal to all the. : 
ulling, even when encouraged by the stipulated exhor- 
tions to “Give way.” However, he made up for 
orking less by talking more, and, gliding into 
iniscence, he treated me to a regular verbal auto- 
jography—and a highly amusing yarn he span. 
His father had been an Oxford man, the son of a 
cathedral dignitary, but had apparently been a bit of a 
“ne’er-do-weel, and had married much beneath him ; and, 
“ike many another poor fellow, had at last found a 
University education lead him nowhere in particular 
except to general failure. Part of this I gleaned from 
my companion’s story, part I discovered afterwards from 
an outside source. 

“Poor old dad!” said the 
Bobby. “He was a real good 
sort, but too soft: that was what 
was the matter with dad, he was 
much too soft. But he was a 
thorough gentleman, mind you. 
Even when he had a drop too 
much, he always did it like a 
gentleman. Have you ever 
oticed what a difference there is in the way people get 

ink? Well, if you'd seen as much of it as I have 
Tve been in the Force, you'd know what I mean, 


Poor dad often used to say he'd started at Oxford 
- finshed at Cambridge. That was his little joke, beeau 
he was second violin in the orchestra at the Caml 
Music Hall for nearly ten years before he died—t 
Cambridge, Commercial Street, ever been there? 
remember very well the night they brought him home 
in a cab, I was quite a little nipper then, scarcely ” 
eleven, and I was proud to sce dad 
drive up in a cab, I tell you. None 
of the people in our street rode in 
cabs—unless it was on the box, with 
a badge slung round ‘em. He'd — 
been seized with a sort of fit just 
before the show began, and he died 
about half an hour after they got ~ 
> him upstairs to bed. 4 
“My maternal parent was upset, I 
tell you. She never shows her feelings in a general 
way, my maternal parent; Lor’ bless you, nol"— | 
and the Bobby laughed proudly — “but she cried 
that night—she did indeed. I'd never known hel 
cry before but once, and that was when I smashed” 
the eight-day clock —and she wasn’t the only one 
Who cried that time, I tell you. She licked | 
whole lot of us—me and sis, and both my. broth 
They'd had nothing to do with it; in fact, 
weren't in the room at all when I broke it, 


My maternal parents 


marked the occasion properly, so we all got it, 
was always a very impartial mother—that I will 


" “Well, next to the eight-day clock, I think she loved 
lad better than anything else in the world, and his 
ing suddenly like that gave her quite a turn, She 
said, ‘Don't you know me, Henery?’—just like that— 
‘Don’t you know me, ’Enery?’ And dad half opened 
his eyes, but all he said was something about being 
‘buried in a clean white shirt with a glazed front. Funny 
jing for a dying man to talk about, wasn’t it? But it 
ed to worry him something chronic, this white 
irt, and we was to be sure and see that the front was 
zed ; and then he stopped talking, and my maternal 
nt began to cry. When we saw she was crying, we 
ght it was time to go, me and a and my two 


But we did our share of crying, all the same ; we 
all of us very fond of dad. 

_ “Well, a few days after the funeral, in walks an old 
arson. Dad’s father, see? Handsome old toff, white 
black gaiters, and everything. ‘Mrs. 
y live here?’ ‘Yes, sir’ Off we went and 
d my maternal parent, who was next door with a 


oe 
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neighbour, and then we hung round the door, me af 
Jot of other boys, waiting to see him come out: 
Well, in about two minutes, out he comes with a 
and without any hat on. 

“Now, my good woman,’ he says, waving his e 
glasses in one hand— 


“Don't you call me a woman, says my maternal 
parent, as red as a turkey-cock; ‘who are you calling @ 
woman, ch? Nice sort of a father you are! Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself to leave my pore husband all these ~ 
years, and not so much as ask whether he was alive or 
: dead, and now to come here calling me a good woman 
indeed!’ And she bounced back into the house again. 

“Well, the poor old gentleman looked so taken aback, 
1 sang out to him, ‘ Hook it, guv'nor, she’s gone to fetch _ 
the poker!’ (I couldn't resist it; I was a regular litt 
devil for a lark in those days.) And he did hook it, like 
steam, and that was the only time I ever saw my g 
father, I shall never forget how his black gaite 
scuttled round the corner. 3 

“Of course she hadn't gone to fetch any poker—she'd 
gone to fetch out his hat that he'd left inside; but 
never came back to claim it—no fear—and I kept it 
years, and used to dress up in it, Regular 
bishop's hat, looped up at the sides; you know 
style. Brought me in several pounds once, that 

“He was a Canon somewhere, I found afi 


AND THE BROADS, — 


an Archdeacon, I forget which. My maternal par 
told me that, ever so long after, and how they'd never 
"have anything to say to dad while he was alive, because 
he'd married beneath him, as the saying is; but what 
the old chap had come for that day I’m telling you 
about, was to offer to take the oldest boy (that was me) 
and have him educated and everything—so you see 
what I missed by my little joke. Silly little fool, wasn’t 
1? But, Lor’! if you'd seen him bunk round the 
corner ! 
“Well, as it was, instead of going to Eton or some- ; 
where, I kept on going to the Board School at Mile 
End till I'd passed my standards, and then I entered 
the medical profession.” - 
“What!” I exclaimed incredulously. 
“Fact,” said the Bobby coolly. “I went as doctor's 
boy toa young chap who'd just started at our place— 
Dr. Hawkins, his name was, He was a nice young 
chap, and no mistake. I stopped with him nearly three 
Weeks, and then he said I was turning his hair grey, and 
» Gave me the sack. That was because I got messing 
‘about with a skeleton that he kept in his room, that he 
was very proud of. He said it was worth forty pounds, 


__ That was before Pd had anything to do with it, Then 
_ Lused to bring pills home 
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neighbours’ kiddies. They were sugar-coated, you 
know. Lor’! my maternal parent had one or two lively — 
nights with the kiddies, I can tell you. She couldn't — 
think what the Dickens was up with them, I could 
have told her, ch?! Why, there was quite a little 
epidemic in our street. Well, there! regular little devil 
I was and no mistake. 


Playing it low down on the neighbours’ kiddies, 


“Then I tried the law for a bit. Sweet on the | 
professions, wasn't I? Yes, I went as office boy to 
solicitor at Bow—junior clerk, Z called it 
Court and Police Court work mostiy, Didn't stop 


‘Some of the work went against my conscience” 
Bobby's eye twinkled—“I was always one for 
‘Yelling the truth—till I entered the Force. 

"Tried two or three things after that. Spent about a 
ar in Wood Street—Barnaby, Carrow, and Dean, ’ 
‘warehousemen. Left suddenly. I always used to leave 5 
‘my places suddenly, somehow. Took up drapery. 

‘Yes, Fashionable drapers in Percy Street, Limehouse, 

Ever been there? Well, don’t. You'd find it too aris- 
‘tocratic, specially on Saturday nights. Saturday nights 

were our great times, because my guv'nor and the man 

" over the road (there was a rival draper’s plump opposite 

“us) used to do each other's daggs to attract custom. 

‘That was when I made some money out of my grand- 

father's hat what I was telling you about just now. 

_ “You see, one Saturday night old Gubb (that was my 

Wnor's name, Joshua W. Gubb) was in despair 

wise Walker, thé chap opposite, had got a new 
ngement of gas in front of his shop—sort of illumi- 

yn thing—and everybody was crowding over that 

¢ of the way, so we were getting no trade, and there 

@soul in our shop. Well, I said to Gubb,‘Look | 
sir, I'll have this shop full in twenty minutes if 
ll give me commission on everything sold to-night,’ 
in a general way we only got commission just on the 
fales we made ourselves, see ?) 

“Well, old Gubb gives a look round the empty shop 


like this”—and the Bobby contorted — 
expressively—“and, says he, ‘I'll give you 
commission if you like—and I hope you are 
on it!’ says 'c. 

“Well, that was enough for me. I took one 
11d, shirts (that was one of our special lines, 
shirt at eleven-three), and I got hold of the brush w 
used to write the window tickets with, and dashed 
a startling placard :-— 


GUBB’S lita. SHIRT. 


As SUPPLIED TO THE 
ArcupisHop OF CANTERBURY AND OTHER 
MemBers oF THE Royal FAMILY. 


STYLE{ FIT!! QUALITY!!1 


“Then I pulled the shirt over my head, outside 
my other clothes, and I blacked my face all over 

4 burnt cork, and pinned the placard on my back, 
shoved this said Archdeacon’s hat on my- 
bolted off right down to Limehouse Church 
and by the time I reached the shop again I'd 
forty people at my heels. Well, I str 
played the fool, and all the people 


Walker's to see what was up, and in about ten — 
utes Walker's was empty and our shop was full, and 
“we were doing a roaring trade. Well, I kept it up till 
" past eleven, and I should think I went up to Limehouse 
“Church and back quite twenty times, and old Gubb 
took more money that night than he'd ever done before. 
We sold over seven dozen eleven-three shirts—sold 
right out, and at last I had to take off the one I was 
dressed up in for a customer, while Walker stood 
at the door of his shop opposite and cursed like a 
trooper.” 

“ And did Gubb pay you the double commission?” 

“Not he, old thief! He pretended it was all a joke, 
and that he hadn’t meant anything serious. Gave mea 
shilling and said I was a bright boy. So I was, The 
mext Saturday night he wanted me to do it again. 
Well, on the quiet, I'd written another placard, with 
‘Walker’ on it instead of ‘Gubb,’ and when I was 
dressed up ready, I pinned this on, and went up to old 
Gubb and let him read it. ‘Here, what's your little 
‘game?’ says he. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘you'd better play fair 
hand over that commission you owe me from last 
~ Weel T said, ‘because, if you don't, I shall go straight 
across the road to Walker and run for him to-night. 
Walker's offered me half-a-quid just to leave you) I 
d. (He hadn't done anything of the sort, you know; 
taken jolly good care to keep out of his way that 
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week, he was so savage—but, Lor’! I was a 
young devil in those days.) 

“Well, old Gubb looked jolly blue, but he 
«No, no, Robert, it’s all right; you shall have 
commission right enough, my lad. I meant to 
you all along; I was only joking when I said T 
wouldn't.’ E 

“J said, ‘You're fond of joking, you are; we'll settle | 
for last week before we go any further ;’ and, after a lot 

of haggling, he paid me nineteen shillings, to make up a 
sovereign. He didn’t say I was a bright boy this time, 
though. 

“Well, first and last, I made about three or fou 
pounds out of the Archdeacon’s hat, and, what's more, it : 
led to my entering ¢/e profession.” 

“Ah, I felt sure you'd been on the stage. Bat how 
was it?” 

“Why, one night an old chap who'd been watching” 
me act about outside the shop, took me to have a drink: 
Funny looking old beggar he was, Well, we had a Jong 
jaw together, and he turned out to be an actor-man 
and the end of it was he offered to take me in! 
travelling company at eighteen bob a week to start w 
Well, I'd always been mad to go on the stage, ever 

I was quite a little nipper, and I jumped at the 

So I left Gubb rather suddenly—in fact, I put t 

what belonged to me and went off that very 


tell Gubb. I suppose he found I'd ‘one a 


“J went round the country for nearly twelve months 
nA World’s Crime’ and ‘The Mighty Deep’—melo- 
dramas, you know, ‘Mr, Archibald MacIntyre’s Power- 
"ful Company, with all the original scenery and effects, 
) from the Adelphi and other London theatres,’ Moss 
was his real name—Aaron Moss, but he called himself 
Archibald MacIntyre. Regular old scamp, but he was 
"very kind to me. Took a lot of trouble to polish me 
up, and get me to speak correct and all that. You see, 
1 was rather a good-looking young chap—well grown, 
and pretty nearly as tall as I am now, and in ‘A 
| World’s Crime’ I was cast for Harry Dacre, son of a 
| baronet, so of course I had to do the toff. And I made 
" a pretty good toff too, thanks to old Moss. He used to 
Blow me up something chronic at first, but I told him 
he couldn’t expect a very ‘classy’ baronet’s son for 
eighteen bob a week, I wanted to do low comedy, but 
"he wouldn't hear of it; very obstinate old beggar he 
_ was, but I must say he polished me up a lot. Regular 
ducated me, old Moss did. He was a good scholar, if 2 
‘like. I reckon he was about the best scholar I’ve 
ever met. Wonderful memory! why, he could spout 
r peare by the bucketful—with all the acting 
put in, too, as sort of asides. I tell you, it 
@ fair treat to hear him. Ho eas sierye shia 


Shakespeare, only of course it don't pay. 

a Shakespeare night once, though, at Ne 
played ‘Othello’ I only had a very 
Othello’s servant—‘ Clown, Shakespeare calls him, 3 
know, and a clown I was that night and no mista} 
I'd been treated to two or three drinks during the” 
evening, and of course I was only a youngster, and T 
got more than was good for me. 

“T was standing at the wings while old Moss, as 
Othello, was stalking about, gassing about Desdemona’s 
handkerchief—you know—and seeing him with his face 
blacked and everything, suddenly put me in mind of 
Gubb’s shop, and I walked straight on to the stage and 
began to ‘gag’ all sorts of rubbish, about elevenpenny- 
three-farthing shirts and the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and when old Moss said ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!? 
I yelled out, ‘Rats! noble Moor. Hie thee to Lime'us — 
Church and back, and I'll mind the shop while thou'rt” 
gone!’ * 

“Of course the audience couldn't understand what it j 
all meant, but they laughed fit to kill themselves. On 
of the Newcastle papers ‘went’ for old Moss a fal 
good ’un next morning for introducing vulgar 
into the immortal works of England’s greatest di 
Called it ‘shameless audacity and utter lack of 
taste? Poor old Moss, as if /e could help it! 
didn’t know how he worshipped Shakespeare. He 


bb's sail the ect He managed to run. 
ne off the stage at last, and didn’t he just use language! 
see, being so up in his Shakespeare, gave him a 
ful command of language, and he called me 
hing from a foul varlet to a cursed Whitechapel 
r-jumper. 

“Well, I didn’t adorn ‘Mr, Archibald MacIntyre’s 
“Powerful Company’ for very long after that. In fact, I 
“Heft suddenly, that very night. Poor old Moss! he was 
‘a very decent sort. 

* «I had small parts in one or two other companies 
‘after that, but I couldn’t do any good somehow, and at 
» last I got rather down on my luck and went ‘busking.’ 
= That was in the summer—went to Margate, Clacton, 
and several places. Made a pretty good thing of it 
| sometimes, and then I’d live like a duke for a week or 
F two. but it was beastly uncertain, and at last I got so 
> disgusted with all this sort of rolling-stone business, I 
"made up my mind to join the Force." 

“You must find a policeman’s billet rather dull after 


ooh, no, I've been over two years at it now, 
it suits me down to the ground. You see, it isn’t 
eresting, take one thing with another, And I 
t oe up all my theatrical accomplishments 
d g, for instance.” 


i 


“How do you mean? Surely you don't « 
pipes to cheer up your prisoners, or do comic ‘bu: 
to the magistrate when you're in the witness box?” 
My companion grinned. “Not much. I should like 
to see a constable do comic business to our old man, 
That's Ais monoply. He won't allow any poaching, 
and don’t you think it. We simply do the laughing, 
And that’s hard work sometimes, I can tell you.” And 
the Bobby sighed wearily at the recollection of magis-_ 
terial jests. “No, what I mean is, I do a bit of step- ~ 
dancing in the winter nights, It's beastly cold some- 
times about three o'clock on a January morning. Well, 
I've been stationed at Westminster all this year, and the 
man who had the next beat to me, he knew a bit about 
dancing too, and every time we met we used to do a few 
steps—sometimes together, and sometimes solos; just 
for two or three minutes. We were on short beats, close 
to the Abbey, so we got a dance four or five times al F 
hour, and it used to keep us fine and warm. Had ta 
keep a sharp look-out for the inspector, though, 3 
“One night an old toff came on us unawares from) 
behind, and he was so startled he didn’t know what to 
do, He's a very well known man too, a Scotchman; 
forget his name now, but you'd know it directly if 
could think of it—some name beginning with G. 
rible hard drinking man, He’s on the County ©o¥ 
and he’s bad D:T,'s two or three times. Well, held 


3 


Gat and. when’he saw us jumping agdet ; 
moonlight (and without a bit of noise, because of 
silent boots, sce?) he thought he'd ‘got ’em again! 
fe heard somebody behind us gasp out, ‘Eh, sirs! 

E Lord preserve 's a’!’ And when we faced round, 
’ and he found we were real flesh-and-blood policemen, he 
“was so relieved, he swore like a trooper for about five 
| minutes, Then he gave us half-a-crown each (you see 
> he was pretty drunk), and said we ‘ought to have more 
‘conseedtheration for a body’s feelings than to leap about 
in the moonlight like twa daft deevils! "Twas enough 
» to frighten a Christian man out of his skin. We left 
off dancing for a night or two after that, but we never 
heard any more about it." 

The story of Bradley’s early life took long in the 
telling. We drifted by the mouth of the Ant before he 
had left his maternal parent's roof-tree, and wound 
slowly along past the ruined walls of St. Benet’s Abbey 
While he related his exploits at the immortal Gubb's. 
The dyke that leads to charming South Walsham 
Broad opened to our view while he recounted his 
theatrical experiences, and Thurne mouth came in sight 

as he entered the Force. 

Here we moored up to the bank for tea, and had our 
battle with the spirit stove. The stove made a 
g and stout resistance, but succumbed in the end, and 
‘we sat waiting for the kettle to give signs of life. 


‘The watched pot proverbially takes long to boil, 


wwe found on the present occasion, but what 
for that? We had come out determined to enjoy: 
selves; we were absolutely of one mind on the point, 
and did not let any doubts or questions about it arise, 

Therefore we did enjoy ourselves, and should have 
done so even if it had been raining, which it fortunately 
was not, That determination is, I am convinced, the 
secret of a successful holiday. Hear this, ch A/asé dis- 
contented fir de siécle holiday-makers—*and don’t you 
forget it,” as the Bobby would say. 

The afternoon was a glorious one, with a September 
sun, that was almost uncomfortably hot, gradually 
sinking towards the horizon ; and in circumstances such 
as these there is no jollier meal than tea aboard a boat, 

It possesses all the delights of a picnic without any off 
the drawbacks of damp grass, natural history specimens 9 
that skip into the jam, and that most delusive of alll” 
picnic accompaniments, the recumbent position, It” 
may have suited the ancient Greeks to take their | 
victuals stretched at full length, and no doubt they. 
looked very nice during the process; but the ai 

Englishman of to-day isn’t built that way, and 
with about as much grace as a middle-aged hi; 
mus, On the other hand, he often finds it ex} 
recline for a time after meals, It is then, as he 
meditative pipe, that he feels in his heart a deep pi 


graceful Greeks of long ago, for as 
not the delights of tobacco. 
e cup that cheers may not inebriate, but it offal Bi 
ds to much garrulity, At any rate, it did with the 
by and me that afternoon. Like the Walrus and 
the Carpenter, we “talked of many things,” unheedful of 
the march of time, and somewhat loath to resume our 
F voyage. Truth to tell, we found sailing without wind 
“rather “lar-borious work,” to quote a saying of Farmer 
© Cheadle’s, whose acquaintance we were to make later. 
> “Now this,” said Bradley at last, as he sat in the 
$tern-sheets with his third cup of tea in one hand and a 
"sweet biscuit in the other—‘this is what old Moss 
would have called dolce far niente, and that’s Latin for a 
d——d easy billet!” 
| “I had no idea you were such a classic,” said I, “but 
) while all this sort of thing is certainly very jolly, it 
| doesn’t get us on our way to Potter Heigham, and as it 
) Will pretty soon be dark, the sooner we finish and take 
_ turns at the oars in good earnest the better.” 

| “Aye, aye, sir,” cried the Bobby, gulping down the 
ntents of his cup, and stuffing the biscuit whole in his 
“mouth, It was a capacious mouth, for the next moment 
he gave an excellent imitation of a boatswain's whistle, 
he followed by beating on the floor of the boat 
a piece of rope, yelling the while, “Pipe all hands 
‘tea-things! Tumble up there, my lads, tumble 


up!” and then, making a show of scrambling 
through a hatchway, he made a dive at the tea cups, 

and began to wash them violently in the river, while a 

meek-looking cow, which had been staring at us from 

the bank, turned tail and galloped heavily away. 
“Aha!” cried my companion, dramatically pointing 
with a spoon at the startled quadruped, “see how the ~ 

Jand-lubbers sheer off when we come athwart their 
—hawse. Hurrah, me hearties, the day is ours!” and 

then bending once more over the side of the boat to 

resume the washing-up, he observed, “Those were some 
of my lines in ‘The Mighty Deep; when 1 was touring 
with old Moss. Ah! how I should like you to have 
seen me in that! I've got a photo of myself in the part, 
at home. I played Lieutenant Ned Barclay, and I tell 

you I looked fine in my naval officer's uniform, with a 

curly fair wig and moustache, and a long cavalry sword. 
1 did, straight.” 

“But officers in the Royal Navy either shave clean or — 
wear the full beard. They don’t have moustaches—or 
cavalry swords.” 

“Don't they? Oh, well, they did in ‘The Mighty 
Deep,’ I can tell you that much.” 

By the time the washing-up was finished and the boat 
made ship-shape, a light breeze sprang up from 
west, gently bending under which, the “ 
went slipping through the water at quite a good 


was a bit of luck, for in these regions the wi 
2 often drops than rises towards sundown. 
As the red ball of the sun disappeared from view 
w the horizon, a white mist began to rise from the 
“meadows on each side (which, by the way, are really 
Tyeclaimed marshes at this part, being a good deal 
peneath the level of the river, which flows through them 
| between its dyked-up banks), and little by little spread 
> over the flat landscape, half blotting out here a clump of 
"pushes and there a group of cattle. I say /aif blotting 
| out, for these evening mists have a funny way of floating 
© in strata a few feet deep, so that sometimes you are 
‘astonished by the vision of a cow apparently minus legs, 
those useful members being covered by the mist ; and a 
few minutes later you may observe a group of legs 
slowly walking along the river bank, while the mist, 
© floating a little off the ground, completely hides from 
"view the heads and bodies of the cattle to which they 
belong. The effect is very uncanny, 

“Tt wouldn't do to bring your friend the Scotch 
_ County Councillor up here," I observed to the Bobby. 
‘He would certainly think he’d ‘got ’em again,’ But 
reminds me, Fish the pocket flask out of my 
‘mackintosh there, will you, and we'll have a ‘wee 
; ’"—which we did, and derived much comfort 
for these evening mists are uncommonly: 


« 


© The wind freshened, and the “Shamrocke” | 
‘over, tore through the water in fine style, which y 
just as well, for the darkness was falling rapidly, and I 
wanted to reach the bridge while there was still a little 
light left, having only been there once before, The 
silence of the marshes had fallen over everything, and I 
was not sorry to hear an exclamation from Bradley 

(who had appointed himself what he called “starboard 

watchman,” in which capacity he was crouched up in 

the bows) of “Land ho! a light on the weather-beam 1” 

by which I found he meant the port bow, 

A few minutes more, and we ran up into the wind 
opposite Applegate’s boat-house, the source of the light 
we had seen, and having lowered the sail, quanted across 
the river and summoned the worthy Applegate himself, 
who came out of the shed somewhat surprised to find 
: a pleasure boat arriving at that hour, and in the fag end 4 
{ of the season. However, he was ready and cheery, a 
it seems his nature to be, and no sooner had he stepped 
into the boat, and undone the fastening of the mast, 
than he said, “This is one of Mr, ——'s boats, I'm 
thinkin’, sir, from the tackle, eh ?” naming the owner at 
Wroxham. It was now pitch dark, and Applegate did 
not know where we had come from, so the 
of the guess did his expert knowledge credit. 

Leaving our vessel and its contents in the 
‘boatman's care, we laid hold of bags and 


; 


s were soon at the Falgate, where, after a rough= 


dy supper—for 
Norfolk village ini 


you do not get a French menu at 
n—we went early to bed, to sleep 


CHAPTER IIL. 


dle wind hum-— 


med merrily 
= through the 
telegraph 
wires stretch- 
ed high over- 
head, as we 
walked brisk-~ 
ly down the 
road to the 
bridge next ~ 


Young George, 


Heigham is situated on rising ground, and direct 
we came round the corner of the road 
leaving the Inn the flat landscape stretched ot 
for miles before our eyes, with every tree aN 
windmill sharply outlined in the clear Septem 
sunshine. Straight before us lay the road | 
the bridge, looking like a white ribbon between 


poet 


of green, and on cach side extended 
level pastures, dotted all over with cattle — 
erable; while far away on our right the brown 
d black sails of one or two trading wherries 
showed in varying lights as they made their slow 
way up the breezy river. Away in the distance 
"yonder may be seen the tower of Martham Church, 
while nearer at hand another tower shows up in bold 

" relief—the picturesque old ruin which stands guard over 
Fone of the farmhouses in the little village of Repps, 
about a mile away on the other side of the river. 
Very proud is Mr, Charley Neve, the worthy farmer, 
‘of that same ruined tower, which stood for centuries 
before the farmhouse—itself some two hundred 
years old now—was built at its foot, and which 
> bids fair to stand there for centuries more, in spite 
of the march of civilisation exemplified by the rail- 
way from Yarmouth, which passes within fifty yards 
of its venerable but still most massive walls. 

Down at the boat-house we found Applegate looking 
something between a Dutch Skipper and a Pirate 
- King in his blue jersey, scarlet stocking-cap, and big 
" $ea boots ; and the “Shamrock” with thwarts and floor 
_ still damp from the vigorous mopping they had just 
“feceived at the hands of young George, floated at 
landing-stage, Another George, a full-grown one, 
engaged, pipe in mouth, painting a dinghy blue 


and scarlet—presumably to match Applegate's 
A barrow, freshly painted the same colours, ste 
at hand. They don’t go in for much variety at 


in response to our request for a pilot up to Hickling 
he gave us young George already mentioned. The 
rest of the Georges were not visible—no doubt they 
were out with some of the boats, or else in one of 
the sheds above bridge, busily at work painting 
something blue and scarlet. 

Young George was in spectacles, which gave him 
an aspect far from nautical, but it may be that he 
wore them simply as a means of distinguishing him 
from the other Georges. Altogether he looked more 
like a young divinity student than a boat-builder’s 
apprentice, and a greater contrast to the truculent 
“ William-or-whatever-your-name-may-be” of Bunce’s 
experience, could hardly be imagined. He was at” 
any rate a careful skipper, for his first thought was — 
provisioning the vessel, to which end he produced # 
large stone jar from the shed and sallied across the 
bridge in quest of beer. The beer, together with 
certain other ballast, having been taken on board, 
quanted through the bridges, raised mast and 
(with a couple of reefs down by Applegate's a 
a for the wind was strong and boisterous), 


= 

tearing up the river full pelt, nearly dead before — 
wind, and with a broad pathway of foam surging 
our wake, = 
"That do blaw, that do,” remarked young George, 
jas he hung on with both hands to the tiller to keep 
our craft before the wind, “and this here dawn't 
Seem a very stiff boot neither.” 

Nor was she, until heeled far over so that the 
“deep and heavy centre-board came well into play. 
Then it took a heavy puff indeed to make her 
© yield another inch; but George, accustomed to his 
~ master’s boats (none of Applegate's little fleet possessed 
centre-boards at the time I am writing of) was a 
good deal concerned at the free and easy way in 
which the “Shamrock” dipped to her gunwale. 

_ It took but a very short time to reach the mouth 
F of Kendal Dyke, up which we turned en route for 
Hickling Broad. Following the bends of the narrow 
_ dyke, we soon had a heavy jibe which slewed round 2 
our bows and nearly sent us ashore. This catastrophe 
“Was just avoided, but Bradley had been unprepared 
"for the lurch and rolled helpless in the bottom of the 
boat, much to the amusement of our youthful skipper. 

~ “You warn’t a’ expectin’ o’ that jibe, sir,” said he 
with a grin, 

siber seesaried the Bobby, rubbing himself rue- 
Jibe, is it? I should call it more of a practical 


joke. Next time this boat is going to be fa 
_ young man, I shall be glad if you will give 
warning in. time.” 

We did not feel the strength of the wind so much 
‘as we crossed the water wilderness called Heigham 
Sounds—acres of water surrounded on all sides by — 
acres of reeds—for its force was a good deal broken 
by some trecs away on the left, Soon the two or 
three posts came in sight which mark the channel to 
Horsey Mere. 

“Shall we have time to go up there, George?” 

“You'll have time cnough, sir, but wi’ this here 
wind we shall need to pole nigh all the way back 
through the deck.” 

“Never mind, a little work will do us good!” So 
up the “deck” or dyke we went, making the reeds ~ : 
jostle cach other and nod again with the boat's wash, 

“Look out for a jibe here!” 

The Bobby made a grab at the thwart with both 
hands, bowed his head and held on like grim deathy 
as the boom flew over. 

“ Are we all right now?" he inquired, still 
tight on. We assured him that all danger of 
ing his previous performance was past. 


“Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at 
= How little do ye think upon the perils of the— 


hed the Bobby, as he somewhat reluctantly relaxed 
grip, still keeping one hand ready for emergencies 
evident distrust of the “ Shamrock’s” intentions, 
Now we caught sight of the sun-lit sand hills at 

other extremity of the Broad, which there form 
its boundary—less than a mile wide—from the restless 
“North Sea, and the next minute we shot out on to 
the bosom of Horsey Mere, which is one of the most 
" picturesque of the Broads, if only from its utter 
Pioneliness and look of being untold miles from any~ 
P where. The sand hills changed their appearance every 
| minute, now shining out bold and white in the light 
_ of the sun, and anon turning grey and sombre as the 
great white clouds overhead floated across the blue 
sky and threw their shadow on the distant scene, 

A grand time we had sailing about the Broad, and 
young George moderated his first opinion of the 
““ Shamrock” considerably as he had more opportunities 
“of testing her capabilities. 

“J dawn't knaw but I like her better’n what I do 
“our own boots,” he observed as we came round head 
“See there, now! She go about right smart, 
3.” 

“Look out,” yelled the Bobby, clutching at the 
wart as: ng saw the boom coming over, “she’s going 
jibe again!" 

Phis was too much for our youthful skipper, He 


slapped his knee and chuckled apoplectically a 

ofa jibe while in stays, and was altogether so very mu 
amused that the Bobby became somewhat irritated, 
“Young man,” said he severely, “I may not know 
very much about jibbing and such trifles, but in the 
last ship I made a voyage in we nailed the midship. 
man to the mast for merely sneezing when at the 
helm, and I'd advise you not to grin so much!” 

He said this with such absolute solemnity, that the 
boy took it seriously, and asked one or two awe-struck 
questions as to the punishment inflicted on the un- 
happy midshipman which nearly caused Bradley to 
burst, but he gravely answered them with a countenance | 
of unmoved stolidity. The boy became very much 
subdued, and eyed Bradley from time to time rather 
nervously. Perhaps he felt an inclination to sneeze— 
and he was at the helm! 

That unfortunate boy! He asked many questions — 
while in our company, and I am afraid that between — 
Us we stored his young mind with a great deal of 
information about London, its inhabitants and theif” 
customs, more interesting than reliable, For some 
reason he took particular interest in the doings of 
Lord Mayor, and greedily devoured all the details 
could obtain about London's Chief Magistrate 1 
say the Bobby rose to the occasion. But at 
Overstepped the bounds of even George’s 


J ieee, 


day (with reminiscences in his mind perhaps of 
youthful exploits at Limehouse) he endeavoured 
5 make the boy believe that the London police always 
‘on duty with their faces blacked, “so the criminals 
wn’t know “em.” George so nearly swallowed this 
pit of information that Bradley failed to keep his 
countenance. His ill-timed laugh shattered the boy's 
simple faith, and from that moment our youthful 
Pkipper would accept no more facts about London— 
not even true ones, On the contrary indeed, a few 
days afterwards he managed in the most innocent 
_ manner possible to stuff us up with some particulars 
about the water-fowl and their habits, which led to 
our being greatly derided by certain fishermen at the 
Tnn when, in all good faith, we retailed them the same 
Pevening. The fact is, a couple of unsuspecting Cockneys 
like ourselves were no match for such a crafty deceitful 
country boy as George, The Bobby and I agreed that 
there must be something very radically wrong with 
“the moral character of a lad capable of such behaviour, 
It was well past noon ere we left Horsey Mere 
turned down Meadow Dyke again, and as George 
ag ed to be a true prophet with regard to the necessity 
‘of quanting all the way back through the dyke, we 
Soon decided to stop for lunch. The water was. 
ly clear, and, looking over the side of the 
‘one could see right down to the tangle of weeds 


which covered the bottom in luxuriant profu 
the previous June, when lunching with a boati 
party close to this spot, I had accidentally dropped a 
tinned pine-apple overboard at the very moment we 
were about to devour it. It sank slowly and gracefully E. 
through the transparent depths, and came quietly foam 
rest about five feet below our keel, while my indignant © 
companions, with watering mouths, hung over the side F 
of the boat and watched it what time they made many = 
and scathing observations about my clumsiness, Their 
annoyance was heightened by the fact that, in order 
to get the pine-apple more easily out of its tin, I had 
cut out a hunk and placed it in my mouth just 
before the catastrophe occurred, so while they gazed I 
munched, They made various attempts to recover 
the luscious fruit with the boat-hook and otherwise = 
but only succeeded in getting their sleeves wet, S0 
we had to sail away and leave the defiant pine-apple— 
with every one of its little brown eyes staring up at 
us through the water. I told the Bobby of the” 
circumstance, and he said he had noticed a tinned 

pine-apple tree growing amongst the reeds a8 
came along the dyke and had meant to call 
attention to it, I commend this interesting : 
to the notice of botanists. The facts are vouched 
by the Bobby, who is quite positive that the 

saw was one of tinned pine-apples, 


3 
; 
4) 


ch over, we plied the quant with renewed vigour, 
‘were soon out of the dyke and sailing across 
2, which is a kind of continuation of Heigham 
nds, consisting of more water and more reeds. A 


boat, with a patched — sail, was coming towards 
At the tiller sat a 


‘A comer of Hickling Broad. 


old gentleman in a sort of sou’-wester, 
George waved a salutation as the boats 
“That's old Mr. Applegate,” said 


- "Yes, sir, old Mr. G: 
the fishing in the Sounds, he do, and 
him a shilling a day for each rod if you 
fishing, sir. ri 
Soon big Hickling Broad spread out its four h 
and sixty acres before our eyes, and as we stood ac 
its ample surface we felt the full force of the wind 
again, and the “Shamrock” shook the foam off her bows: 
right merrily. This is a really grand sheet of water, 
and with a boat of light draught, one can sail about 
in all directions and have the jolliest time imaginable. 
But the skipper of a craft drawing any depth of water 
who attempts to leave the channels marked out by 
posts dotted across the Broad, will soon have reason 
to regret his rashness, In some parts there is not more 
than two fect of water—and the bottom is black mud 
that clings closer than a brother, 
We landed at Hickling Staithe, and strolled up to 
the Pleasure Boat Inn, where we purchased 
excellent little cakes, with a view to tea. One | 
always thinking about eating on these waters, 
fresh keen air gives one an appetite half an hour al 
the last meal was swallowed, and a few days 
about the Broads enables one to enter into the 
of ravening wolves in winter, and to sympathi 
their attitude towards solitary travellers ee 
a kind and bountiful Providence. ae 


ae HET 
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veaving young George in charge of the boat—an — 
most superfluous precaution in so lonely a spot— 

Bobby and I walked up the road towards Catfield, 
a handful of pretty thatched cottages, each with 
Ys old-fashioned well, surmounted by a weather-beaten 
lass, in the little front garden. These passed by, 
Ghe first thing we noticed was the abundance of 
“plackberries in the hedgerows on each side, Such 
lackberries! ‘Large and plump and luscious, and 
sowing in rich profusion on every branch, In such 
“an out-of-the-world locality there is presumably neither 
anyone to gather the fruit, nor ready means of transit 
ito market ; otherwise it would surely not be left upon 
“the hedges to fall and rot. Such waste is painful to 
witness, and we felt it our clear duty to put to a 
© good use as many berries as we possibly could, heed- 
Mess of the resulting purple stains on tecth and finger- 
“tips. Better stains on the fingers than stains on the 
"conscience, I told the Bobby, as we sat under the 
Iter of the hedge, basking in the sunshine and 

g the blackberries which we had collected. 

e is a rum thing,” he responded with 
: h “‘Conscience makes cowards of us 
l’—even when there's nothing to be afraid of. 
Phat's Shakespeare, but it's right enough. I saw a 
y case of that soon after I joined the Force. 


My companion chuckled gleefully, and fell to | 
the blackberries again. 
“What was that?” I asked. E" 

“Why, I don’t know if you remember, about two 
years ago—the summer before last, it was—there was — 
a big kick-up down at Margate. Prince and Princess : 
of Wales went down to open some place—big c 
Convalescent Home I think it was. 

“Well a lot of London police were drafted down 
there for the day, and I was in the first batch that 
went down, Through some mistake with the officials 
at Margate they sent us by the first train, about six 
o'clock in the morning, and when we got there we 
found we shouldn't be wanted till about eleven, so 
when we'd had breakfast—I must say it was ail right, 
the breakfast was; we had it in a tent where the | 
ceremony was going to be afterwards—the Inspector _ 
told us we could go off duty till ten o'clock Well, 
I didn’t know any of the chaps very well, so I didn't 
go with the others, but went off along the front, 
on my little own, It was a sweltering hot mi 
and there was a lot of bathing machines out (the ti 
was about half up), so I thinks to myself, ‘What 
a swim, my boy?? and I walked up the plank | 
one of the machines. I couldn’t see the mam 
so I thought I'd pay when I came out: F 
“Well, directly I stepped inside the 
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machine—blessed if there wasn’t a lot 
hanging up! Somebody was using it and ha 
otten to bolt the door, see? 
WJ was just going to nip out again, when a fat old 
q came bundling up the steps out of the water, 
d when he saw me standing there in my uniform— 
‘iting for him, as /e thought—he went as white as 
sheet and shook like a jelly. He looks at the door 
he looks at me, and then he sidles up and says 
ith a sort of quivering grin :— 
“Took here, a young man like you could do wid 
five schill—seven an’ sixpence—eh?’ & 
“1 didn't say anything. ; 
“*Look here,’ he says, ‘let me off dis time like a 
ice young fellar, eh? and we'll say half a quid, eh? 
@ golden half a sovercign, ch? You can say you wasn't 
to find me, ch?’ 
“I thought to myself, ‘Well, you're a nice old cough- 
fop you are, but I just held my tongue, and looked 
him very stern, and he began again. 
~“W'y, you wouldn't be so hard-hearted to take me 
Mp, ch? Dreadful! I’m de fader of a family, eh? 
little schildrens, ch? You mustn't take up poor 
‘Schildren’s daddy, eh? Besides, I didn't have de 
ht I didn’t, it was dat son o' mine got — 
» damn shkoundrel. Dat’s true as I stand 
—swelp me tix Ob, come on, make it 


quid, dthere you are! A— e 
eh? Just to say you couldn't find me—dthere’s 
boy, eh?’ and he dived at his trousers that were han 
ing up on a peg, and fished out a handful of gold, — 

“Well, I tell you, I went through a struggle in my — 
mind. I felt jolly uncomfortable, and I says to myself 
—‘Are you going to let a thieving Jew buy you off © 
your duty for a paltry sovereign?” But then I thought, 
*What duty? I don’t even know who the old rascal 
is, I'm not here to arrest him, Why, I don’t even 
know he’s done anything—not for certain. I should 
be a skunk to go and nab him when he's given himself 
away under a false impression—'tain't sportsmanlike!” 
(You see I’d only been in the Force a month or two; 
why, I scarcely so much as knew what a ‘copper's 
nark’ was, in those days.) 

“Well, I stood there and tried to make up my mind, 
and the old Jew stood and shivered, partly from fear ~ 
and partly from cold, because of course he was still © 
dripping wet, see? But it stuck in my throat some= 
how, and at last my better feelings prevailed. °B 
bought off for a dirty sovereign? I thought to mj 
No, I won't !* 

“Make it two quid, I says, 

“The old chap made a face as if he was havit 
tooth out. ‘Two quid?’ says he, ‘Gott im 
Wry you couldn't be so hard-hearted, ch? 


s poor liltle schildrens, ch? Poor fittle r 
ddy, ch? Say dirty schilling, ch? Oh well, h 


"««Nowy I said, when I'd pocketed the two pounds, 
you're a precious old villain, only that’s not my affair, 
Pput I may as well tell you that I don't know you 
“from Adam, and I'd just stepped in here by mistake, 
thinking the machine was empty.’ 

E “Well, he didn't quite tumble to it for a moment, 
but when he did his language was—well, there! I 
told him to let it be a lesson to him, and I nipped 
Poff So it ought to be. Old scoundrel! Trying to 
) tempt a young constable like that! Disgraceful, wasn't 
it? 

“When I got back to the station it was three minutes 
“past ten, and all our chaps had fallen in, The 
Inspector looked at me very old fashioned, ‘You're 
® late? says he. 

» “Very sorry, sir, says I, ‘but I've been for a bathe, 
‘sir, and I had to rescue an old gent that was in danger.’ 
{it's always best to tell the truth when you get in a 
. If you don’t, the chances are ten to one you 
dropped on.) 

_ “Bathe ?? says he, ‘bathe ?—the idea! A constable 
§0 for a bathe—preposterous! Don't you ever dare 
such a thing again!’ ‘Very good, sir, says iss 
I didn’t care, I'd got the two thick uns 
i 
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in my pocket,’—and Bradley stood up and 
for some more blackberries. 


Sa = 
- Unheantof proceeding ca the par. of a Constable, 


I ssid. “And did you ever find out what the ol 
Jew lad done?” 

"Done time by now, I hope,” responded the 
(somewhat ungratefully, in my opinion, 


es the richer by his Israclitish acqu: - 
‘extent of two pounds sterling). “Never seen” 
am that day to this. I've often wondered what it 
he'd been up to. I should like to know, just for 
* osity.” 
«tt was certainly a very strange experience,” I said. 
HiBy the way, it doesn't belong to the class of adventures 
Hyith which you've been stuffing up young George this 
‘afternoon, does it?” 
The Bobby seemed genuinely pained. “Look here,” : 
he said, “when I'm yarning to the boy, that's one 
thing, but when I’m telling you anything that’s really 
happened to me, that's quite another, and I stick to 
the facts—no kid. ‘Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
he added, sententior 
“Not than your fiction,” I replied, thinking of the 
wonders which young George was even then mentally 
‘digesting as he sat in the “Shamrock,” awaiting our 
‘Teturn. “However, I apologise, and accept your 
“Assurance in the spirit in which it is made.” 
In justice to the Bobby Ict me here record that riper 
‘xperience has proved him to keep nicely to the 
peisti which he then laid down, Truly, as he 
put it, “Cohscience is a rum thing.” 
en we got back to the staithe we found young 
stretched at his ease on the bank. I promptly 


ly. 


Jazy content, while the Bobby cast off the 
painter and gave himself a lesson in sailing. 
grasped the tiller with an iron grip, and casting 
an anxious glance to windward, hauled in the sheet 
and slowly sailed up the little staithe to its head, 
where the boat fetched up short with a bump against 
a post. Finding his further navigation thus checked, 
he knew not what to do, but announced that he was] 
‘on a lee shore, and inquired whether there were any 
rockets aboard. By young George's advice he held 
the boom over to windward, so making a back sail, 7 
under which the “Shamrock” slowly sailed back again, 
stern foremost, while her self-appointed pilot sat at the 
helm, and ejaculated at intervals, with much solemnity, 
“Port! Starboard! Easeher! Stopher! Go astarn!” 

But the afternoon was wearing on, so we cut 
Bradley's experiments short, and started on our home-7 
ward journey. The wind had shifted a little, and we) 
had to tack across Hickling, meeting quite a little 
sea as we sailed, close hauled, upon our way. With 
our light draught, we took little heed of the chi 
but made long tacks across the Broad, Of course 
had to haul up the greater part of the centre-boal 
and even then we stirred the mud on the bottom: 
time to time, as could be told by the chuckl i 
around the keel, and the bubbles that came flyin 
the surface—odoriferous bubbles, those! 


hen, amid the glow of the sunset, sailed 
across the reed-bordered lakes—gently now, fc 


e crimson and golden waters, 
was nearly dark and uncommonly chilly ere we 
iched the boat-house, and we were soon stepping 
t rapidly to the Falgate, where we found a most 
lent roast duck (ordered before starting that 
norning) done to a turn, and waiting for us to do it 
ce. We did it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


E felt new 


beings 
after din- 
ner, “Like 
giants 
refreshed 
with roast 
duck,” the — 
Bobby 
said, evi- 


of the Psalms. He proposed facetiously that 
should go to the play, and called in the landlord 
ask where the Potter Heigham Theatre was o 
Boniface was at first puzzled, and then with a slow 
said that they hadn't got what you might ¢ 
the-ay-ter, but if we waited till the regatta, there W 
‘be a sort o circus down at the Bridge, 
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” asked Bradley. 
fee. dion the landlord, and retired 
ier slow grin, only to put his head in 2 the 
or again, and remark apologetically poets they 

had a bit of a sing-song like in the 
nen, Saturday nights, but o’ course *twarn’t the 
" sort o thing you gen'lemen ’d care for.” 
“Come on,” said Bradley, “that is, if you don’t mind. 
“Till bet it will be fun, But of course I'll stop in here 
with you if you're too much of a toff for this sort of 
thing.” 
Thastened to disabuse his mind of this idea. I have 
been to Cabbies' Smoking Concerts at little suburban 
4 pubs—aye, and performed there; and what is more 
_ have enjoyed them (all except the wickedly adulterated 
” beer which the London poor have to put up with) better 
than Queen's Hall Recitals, which I suppose proves 
¢ to be a Philistine with low tastes at that. 
So to the “kitchen” we adjourned, where we 
d about a dozen villagers and wherrymen, 
da Wicked Bailiff. At least I think he must 
a Wicked Bailiff, for he realised my 
4 of one, founded upon village ale-house 
Adelphi Melodramas. So strong was the 
ie 1 quite expected to sce the villain, in 
riding breeches, with a very black 
waxed fiercely at the ends, come in at the 


Lie 


corner, there to discuss in stage whispers a sch: 
the abduction of the village beauty and the ruin of the 
hero, while the villagers shrank back and glanced 
him over their shoulders with as much loathing and fear” 
as a stage © 

Pi gee manager 

e can get 
supers to 
throw into — 
their coun- — 
tenances 
for one 
shilling per 


stifly polite. A few attempts at conversation 
the weather fell flat, and some remarks of 
regarding the crops brought a grin of amusen 
faces of the agricultural labourers present, but 
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d Bailiff to look disgusted and to expectorate 
ce, that being evidently in his opinion the only 
rm of reply which they deserved. 

last the Bobby, taking the bull by the horns, 
out his tin whistle and said, that if nobody 
he would give them a tune. This sent a 
murmur of satisfaction round the room (Heaven knows 
the lot of the English villager must be a dull one fora 
| tune on a whistle to be such a treat), and Bradley broke 
into a rollicking air, that set all the hob-nailed boots 
beating time, and even brought a smile—a crafty smile 
—upon the face of the Wicked Bailiff. 

The Bobby's performance ended amidst a chorus of 
“Brayvos” and “Thank’ee, sirs,’ that were re-echoed 
vigorously when I invited the assembled company to 
partake of sundry “pints,” which the landlord brought 
in those jolly brown stone mugs that in Norfolk take 
the place of the dirty “pewter” of a London beershop. 
_ Bradley, striking while the iron was hot, started a 
_ comic song on the subject of “Noses,” with a rattling 
"chorus soon taken up by the audience, and the ice was 
ely broken. 
white-haired old reprobate, whom the others 
as “Jimmy,” and who looked the oldest 

it, then volunteered a humorous song, which 
have brought a blush upon the cheek of Rabelais 
which he rendered with many knowing 


the Licensing Committee of the London County 
would say to some of these old-fashioned country comic — 
songs. His ditty finished, the elderly sinner asked 
Bradley for a hornpipe on the whistle, and at it he went 
with a will, his heavy boots keeping time to a nicety on 
the red-brick floor. He was a thick-set little fellow, not 
much more than five fect high, and in spite of an 
obvious excess of “ yale” in his interior, which now and 
then caused an unintended lurch, his dance was 
uncommonly effective: I heard from one of the other 
villagers that old Jimmy had started in life very well to 
do, with a bit of land and some cows and a cottage 
of his own, but that his fondness for “ yale” had long 
ago made them mere memories of departed respecta- 
bility. 

However, Jimmy evidently was not troubled much 
with remorse, as he grinned and jigged to Bradley's ~ 
music, and emulation soon led a sad-faced yacht sailor, 
with“ Firefly ” embroidered in red across his blue jerseys — 
to“ take the stage” in a competing hornpipe. The 
Bobby was tired of whistling before the pair were tired” 
of dancing. 

Next the Wicked Bailiff chanted a highly 
mental song about 5 


“The birds upon the tree, my lads, the birds upon the 
And what  pratty sight it is, them little birds to seej_ 
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‘about pi-anners, but the music swect to me 
‘singin’ of them pratty birds that sit upon the tree!" 


moral against birds'.nesting, which made me feel 
at I had either been very unjust in my first estimate 
‘his character, or else that he was a hypocritical bailiff 
h extraordinary powers of dissembling. 
By the time this was finished the yacht sailor 
had recovered his wind sufficiently to inflict upon us 
"along nautical ballad, popular a couple of years before 
‘at the London music-halls. He sat well forward on his 
chair, with his hands on his knees, and his eyes fixed on 
"a corner of the ceiling, nor did he move from that 
position until the song was done. Before starting, he 
announced the titl—“ The Ship I love.” When the 
five verses of weak sentiment (cach followed by the 
“refrain, twice repeated) were over, he took a pull at his 
“beer, wiped his moustache with the back of his hand, 
ind again solemnly said, “ The Ship J love,” to show the 
1g was finished. Then, without invitation, he broke 
another ditty to exactly the same tune, written 
by some local hand, on a sensational ship- 
then fresh in the memory of the East Coast—that 
Nord Deutsche Steamship “Elbe.” This he 
aly prefixed with its title, as before—“ The Wreck 
Elbe’ which he pronounced E/b, thus reversing 
r of certain visitors on the pier-head 


at Southend-on-Sea, whom I have heard 1 
when they observed one of the “Belle” n 
approaching, “ Lor’! ‘ere comes the London Belly as 


as it can ’old, Look ’ow it's wobbling! Wy, th 
Southend Belly was quite empty yesterday, wasn't it, 
Maria? "—There were at least seven verses of doggere, 
with a double refrain again, ending 


“The Steam—Ship—Elbe,” q 
instead of “The Ship—I—love,” and when they at last 
came to an end the singer again took a pull at his 
beer, wiped his mouth 
with the back of his 
hand, and said severely, 
“The Wreck of the Elb," ~ 
to mark the song’s con 
clusion—a sort of “Here 
endeth the second — 
lesson!” 

As the wretched man _ 
continued to sit on the 
edge of his chair, 
eyes fixed on the 
evidently contempl: 


"The Wreck of the Etbe ~ 


encore, the Bobby plunged into the fray by 
@ tune on his own checks (greatly puffed 


ce) 


ns he produced a sort of “clucl:, cluck” sound, 
g like a muffled banjo, In this way he played 
Dreamland Faces,” while the audience listened 

ly, with quite child-like delight, and then for a 
., he played “The Death of Nelson,” on his teeth 
time, which produced a sound more metallic, but 
Jess pleasing than his capacious jaw. 

He had scarcely got beyond “'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay 
(Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra !),” when the landlord came to the door, 
and addressing me, said, “ Gen'leman to sce you, sir,’— 
and there behind him stood Bunce, evidently disgusted 
at finding me in such company. His face was woe- 
begone and pale, and as he stood there in the dimly- 
Tit passage and signalled to me to come out, he 
Tooked quite spectral, and I thonght it would make a 
Subject for a sort of historical painting—“ Ghost of 
Bunce beckoning guest from the Banquet.” 

Old Jimmy, descrying the new arrival, said in a 
“oud whisper, “Come along, mate, come along)” and 

enerously proffered him the mug of ale which he 
taken from his own lips. Bunce glared at the 
‘man and waved aside the mug with a tragic 
worthy of Hamlet’s papa; and walking out 
f the room on tip-toe, not to disturb the Bobby's 
I followed my scandalized friend into the 


Anstead of the scathing comments upon my 
tastes which I quite expected would be his 
T received from Bunce merely a dismal “How d'you 
do,” and a flabby handshake. 

“ How are you, old man,” I responded heartily. “So — 
glad to see you've changed your mind and come down 
after all. This és jolly.” 

“Oh yes,” said Bunce, “very jolly”—and he sighed 
like a sorrowful porpoise, 

“Well,” I continued, “I suppose I must congratulate 
you, eh ? About Constance you know.” 

“Don't!” replied the unhappy youth, dropping 
heavily into one of the shiny horsehair chairs. 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said my companion, with exceeding 
bitterness. “Nothing at all, You'd never guess, She's 
refused me—that’s all.” 

"Refused you? Why, I thought ——” 

“Oh yes. So did I think. So would anyone have ~ 
thought. Oh, she’s mad, Stark, staring mad, I told 
herso. I said, ‘Look here, Constance, I don’t think you~ 
quite understand what you're doin’, You must be mad 
to refuse a man in my position.” 

“And what did she say to that?” 

“She said my position just then was a very 

one, and she wished I wouldn't remain in it 

because I was on my knees, you know. We 


Sr 


me savage, and I thought p’raps I hadn't been 
ntal enough and that, so I whispered passion- 
‘Constance, Constance, if you persist in this 
et, Lam undone !” and I jumped up rather violently 
one of my brace-buttons came off and fell on the 
or. It was only a little thing,” remarked Bunce 
itentiously, “but it’s the little things that shape our 
lives and that. That damned brace-button finished it. 
” She began to laugh, and then she said she was very 
“sorry, but it was no use, and she'd be a sister to me, 
Sister! I don’t want any more sisters; I’ve got two, 
and I know what they are. I said I hoped she'd 
never live to regret it, and she began to laugh again. 
_ She kept on laughin’, and sayin’ she was sorry in 
between, I shouldn't have believed any girl could 
~ have been so cold-hearted—and such a fool into the 
bargain. But seein’ she’s that sort, I'm jolly well out 
of it—and I’ve come down here to commit suicide,” 
‘wound up the speaker with some inconsequence, 
_ “Well, of course I don’t understand women,” said 


and— 
prefer 


‘J told her so before I came away, and she 


quite annoyed. I don’t care! I told the 
partner at our office all about it, He was very 
and that. He said, ‘Take a holiday, my boy, and go- 
over to Paris for a week—that’s what Z always do" 
J told him the mater wouldn't like that. Oh, he was 
very nice about it, the senior was, and said I'd better 
not mention it to any one else in the office, But I 
felt I must speak to somebody, so I told the cashier 
the whole story and what the senior said, The 
cashier said don’t go to Paris—go to Bath. But I 
said rats! who wants to go to Bath this time of year? 
So I’ve come down here to commit suicide,” repeated 
the forlorn lover determinedly. 

“Well, don’t do that till the morning,” said T. 
“Have you dined? Right Have a whiskey-and-soda 
then.” : 

With a good strong “ peg” inside him, Bunce began 
to look more cheerful. “Who's your friend I saw 7 
with you in there, amongst that crowd of clod- 
hoppers?” inquired he. : 

“Oh, a man named Bradley—in Government 
—down here on leave, fishing—clever ‘chap, 
eccentric and that sort of thing, Wait 2) 

Vl introduce you.” Be. 

I knew that Bunce would be rather impress 
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F of “Government service,” which was the 
Thus vaguely described the Bobby's profession. 

back into the kitchen, I brought out 
(whom 1 found playing “God Save the 
n” on his checks, the concert being just over), 
having in a few hurried words put him up to the 
I took him into the parlour and made the 
| introduction in duc form. 

‘After a few commonplaces, Bunce remarked—“T 
hear you're in Government service, Mr. Bradley. 
Tive got a cousin in the Indian Civil Service myself, 
jn Madras somewhere—he'’s a Visiting Magistrate.” 

“Ah,” observed the Bobby, “something in my 
linc.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Bunce, “I should think you 
found the examinations and that a beastly bore, 
| didn’t you? I suppose you've been through a lot of 
examinations ?” 

"Examinations? Oh, lor’; yes, lots: and cross- 
_ examinations, too.” 
Bunce looked puzzled. “I was studying for the 
Civil myself, a couple of years ago,” he said. 
: and did you get in?” 
“No, I got brain fever.” 
“Dear me” 

Be fid the Bobby, “you surprise me, 


wouldn’t let me study any more after that. 
cousin is rather a swell out there. He knows 
Frederick Hammond—he goes to dine with him 
that.” Bunce brought this out slowly and impres- 
sively, watching the Bobby to see the effect, 

“Lord Frederick Hammond?” retorted the latter 
airily. “Oh yes, I know. He's home on leave, [ ~ 
saw him at the Duke of Buccleugh’s Fancy Dress Ball, 
Thursday week.” 

“Why,” gasped Bunce, “were you at that Fancy 
Dress Ball?” 

He had read all about it in the Aforning Post, 
which he takes regularly and reads with religious 
thoroughness. He tossed off a second whiskey-and- 
soda to help himself recover the shock, 

“Oh yes,” replied Bradley, nonchalantly, “I was 
there.” 

I could not resist the temptation to test the fellow's 
powers of ready resource, so asked quietly—‘ What 
costume did you go in?” : 

“1?” said he, looking at me steadily, “Oh, I went ~ 
as a policeman. But it was a beastly bore, don’t el 
know. I'd been at the Foreign Office all day, 
was fagged out. I'd rather not have gone—'pon ! 
soul I would,” < 

All this was perfectly true. Bradley had b 
duty at the Foreign Office that day, and in the ¢ 
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‘one of the constables selected to regulate the 
= traffic at the Duke's door, in which capacity 
een face-to-face not only with Lord Frederick 
nd, but a great many far more celebrated 
e, But this mention of Foreign Office and 
cal entertainments, made Bunce at once jump to 
the conclusion, that this new acquaintance moved in a 
“distinguished diplomatic circle, and no doubt caused 
pictures to arise before his mental vision, of Bradley 
‘waltzing with foreign Ambassadors’ ladies and lead- 
jing peeresses in to supper on his stalwart arm. At 
any rate, from that moment forward he gave the 
Bobby much worship, and treated me with increased 

respect as being Bradley’s friend, all of which mightily 
"amused both that distinguished diplomatist and 


Bunce sat silent for a few moments, drank another 
Wwhiskey-and-soda, and then remarked casually that 
his pater had a brother-in-law who was worth over 


for to-morrow morning’s breakfast, I 
d out into the passage, and having several little 
to arrange, it was over a quarter of an hour 
T re-entered the parlour, Bunce had got the 
penned up in a corner of the room, with his 


across in front of him, and his legs 


fallen considerably. 

“Now, Mr. Bradley,” said Bunce, as I came in, 
“I've told you whole state th’ case: I’ve laid the 
evidence before you 'n that. Now I ask your ’pinion 
as sort mag’strate—you are sort mag’shtrate aren't _ 
you?—yes—well I ask you, sir, what do you think of — 
her conduct, eh? What d’you think 'f her co’duct?” ~ 

“Think of her?” cried the Bobby. “Why, she — 
ought to have three months’ hard!” He was in 
agonies of silent laughter, 

“Yes!” responded Bunce with fervour. “So she 
ought—three months’ hard—with bread ’n water 'n_— 
that. Ha, ha! Three months’ hard.” Then, looking 
at his companion with great solemnity, he waved 7 
his forefinger in the air in an impressive manner — 
and exclaimed, “‘Oh, upright Judge!—My kingdom — 
for a horse—and that’ That’s Shakespeare. You 
"member, ch?” 

“Bunce,” I interrupted, “you'd better go to bed 
We'll give you a hand up. Come along.” 

But Bunce was very reluctant to seck his 
couch, He said that he had important matt 
discuss with Mr, Bradley, because Mr, Bradley 
an intellectual man (he had a good deal of 
to articulate “ intellectual”), and what was 
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judge. He'd never met such an upright 
Gs Mr, Bradley, and he only wished he could 
¢ it worth his while. Upon further persuasion 
Fgo to bed, he asked that the landlord might be 
in, as he wished to tell him about Constance, 
“He felt he must tell somebody, as to carry his 
Misery locked up in his own breast was too much—a 
T yeflection which promptly moved him to tears of self-pity. 
Taking advantage of this softer mood, Bradley and 
zy guided our melancholy companion as far as the 
© door of the parlour, Here he came to a dead stop, and 
sobbed bitterly for some minutes, at last explaining, 
with his head on the Bobby's shoulder, that the 
cause of his grief was the thought that very likely he 
might now never be a family man. 


“My dear fellow,” I exclaimed in desperation, “ do 
| for goodness sake let us get you up to bed, and then 
| to-morrow morning you can commit suicide.” 
- Bunce was greatly offended at this friendly 
‘Suggestion. Who wanted to commit suicide? “Commit 
y’self.” He was surprised at me, after our long 
of friendship. He would call me friend no more. 
uch preferred Bradley to me, Bradley was so 
(an advantage, certainly, in Bunce’s then 
condition, as it was no easy task to keep 
5 and amid a stream of tearful expostu- 
piloted the broken-hearted swain up the 


narrow staircase, and tucked him up safely in 
the Bobby handling the whole matter with profess 
skill. 5 

We went down to the parlour again for a final — 
drink after our exertions. Bradley was in fits of 
laughter, 

“Well, he’s a caution!” he declared, “He is 
straight—a fair caution, ‘Ob, upright Judge !'—and 
‘Family man'—oh, lor! But I say, you've made a 
toff of me. Government service indeed !” 

“Well,” I said, “you supplied the details. It was the 
Foreign Office and the Fancy Dress Ball that did it, 
But anyhow, we'll keep up the game now, and see 
how long it will last. You must take care to live up 
to your position, you know.” 

“T'm on,” rejoined the Bobby. “I must rub up some 
of my lines when I played the baronet’s son in ‘A 
World’s Crime; eh? You'll be surprised to see what 
a swell you'ye got on board, I shall have a shave in 
the morning” ; 

“Good night,” I said, as, shortly afterwards, we made 
our way to our respective bedrooms. 

“Good night, deah boy,” responded Bradley, 
ing his part; “see you at the club to-morrow, 

How'll that do, eh?" 

1 watched the light of his candle disappear 
the crooked passage, A minute later, ther 


that the Bobby had returned. 
e me disturbing you,” he said, “but ain't he 
1 ‘Oh, upright Judge,’ ch?" and he went 
hs room shaking with laughter. 

the sake of Bunce’s unsullicd reputation at 
ood, I feel bound to mention that this is the 
only occasion upon which I have known him to look 
long upon the wine when it is red—or rather, 
the whiskey when it is yellow. And were 
not extenuating circumstances? Oh, Constance, 
you little know the mischief you have done! 
‘drunken Bunce lay at your door that night—meta- 
cally speaking, of course, 


Sas 


PET AE eR 


CHAPTER V. 


3 


HEN we came 
downstairs 
nextmorn- 
ing we 
found that 
vf Bunce had 
* gisen early 
and gone 
down to 
the river 
fora swim. 

"Best thing he could do,” said the Bobby ; “cool his 
head a bit—there isn't any real fear of him committing 
suicide, is there?” 

I grinned, 

“From all I know of him,” I said, “there is 
Moreover, any desire of that sort would be 
cured by the first plunge!” 


“And so indeed it would, for a Norfolk river in late 
September is not exactly a tepid swimming bath, and 
jntending suicide would probably determine to come 
“and rub down, and to accomplish’ his end after- 
wards with a carving knife, preferring cold steel to 
‘cold water. 
“Haw—deah boy—how’s this for a bit of class?” 
Paasked the Bobby, proudly surveying himself in the 
‘¢affee-room looking-glass, Not only had he indulged 
"in the threatened shave, but he had put on a high 
collar and a J/asé manner, the combined effect of 
which was such that I laughingly assured him he 
‘could easily keep Bunce in the most complete sub- 
| jection, if he would only be careful to bring into his 
conversation a few artistic references to “Dukes and 
that.” 

We had half finished breakfast ere Bunce put in 
@m appearance. What with the re-action from his 
early dip and embarrassment at the recollection of what 
ass he had made of himself the night before, his 
was of a ficry red, and altogether he looked a 

fe healthy individual, as he shamefacedly 


bacon. The thought of Constance might have taken 
appetite away, but the cold bath had brought it 
and he soon began to recover his native self 


He complained of a headache, and the — 


“very close the night before—enough to make 


Bobby said, with a grin, the room had coset 


want to commit suicide. 

“Qh, look here, Mr. Bradley,” said Bunce, with an 
attempt at a knowing smile, “you're a man of the 
world, you know, being in the Diplomatic Service and 
that——” 

The Bobby gave me a scarcely perceptible wink, 
—"iand you must know that a man doesn’t always 
mean all he says—when he’s excited and that. Besides, 
last night of course I know I'd been drinking—drinkin’ 
I mean,” he added, hastily catching himself up. Some- 
‘one had recently told him that in “smart” society 
people did not sound their terminal g's, so Bunce was 
laboriously training himself to acquire the habit of 
dropping those plebeian consonants, and was evidently 
mortified to have been caught tripping before the — 
distinguished Mr. Bradley. 

As the result of a discussion on the day’s programm 
Bunce decided to come with us in the “Shamrock” to 
Ranworth Broad, but we first accompanied him to his 
friend the Farmer’s, a little way out of the village, and 
arranged to take rooms at the quaint old mho 
for the remainder of our stay at Potter Heigham. 
found Mr, Cheadle and his wife just ready to 
their little dog-cart to the chapel, some five 

away, where the worthy farmer is one of the dea 
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headle said that being the Sabbath, she would 
‘settle terms next morning if we didn't mind, 
that we might take possession of our bedrooms at 
and she would have some supper ready for us 
we got back in the evening. So we had our 
ings shifted across from the Inn, Bunce guaran- 
from previous experience that we should be 
“comfortable in our new quarters. 
We did not take any of the Georges with us this 
"time, but stood down the river, with Bunce at the 
tiller, and the Bobby with arms folded, trying to look 
‘as much of a sea-dog as he could, seated on the centre- 
" board case, which he jocosely termed the quarter-deck, 
Bradley's burlesque nautical vocabulary tried Bunce’s 
Miper a good deal, for the latter, when on board, has 
Great notion of having all things decently and in 
“order and in correct yachting style. Had / been guilty 
of the facetie to which the Bobby gave utterance, 
vials of Bunce’s wrath would have been poured 
on my head, but he did not like to rebuke an 
de of Ducal Dances and Foreign Offices for 
med levity, so he smiled politely and suffered 


appease Bunce’s irritation, and he soon began 
about his family—a subject which invariably comes to — 
his lips when anything has occurred to put him out, 
and one upon which he manages to wax quite eloquent, — 
“Qh yes,” he said, in answer to a remark of the 
Bobby’s, “I've often been up here with my people, 
Dut it isn’t all beer and skittles to have your whole ~ 
bally family hangin’ round all the time, I can tell — 
you, Of course we're fond of each other, and that, as — 
much as most people, but I don’t know how it is, my ~~ 
relations seem to be such an irritating lot somehow. 
“There's the pater for instance, The pater’s such a 
funny chap, so fussy and 
precise and that, and so 
awfully pig-headed, You 
wouldn’t believe how beast+ 
ly pig-headed the pater is 
He always wants things 
done fis way—the sailin’ 
andthat—andhe'sgenerally 
wrong, but that’s just the 
best of it—when you 
him he's made an ass © 
himself, prove it right d 
to the ground, so that he can't possibly dispute it 
isn’t a bit grateful. Likely as not, he gets shirty © 
makes himself as nasty as he can for the rest of 


‘The Pater. 
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d I never knew anybody that could make 
so nasty as the pater, when he tries. He 
wants to learn anything: thinks he knows better 
“everybody else, and he’s always instructin’ you. 
bear people that are always instructin’ you, 
ere! What can you say of a father who'd name 


grinning—"I always have ‘Mr. E. Bunce’ on my 
Yisiting card—that’s all—and then people think it's 
‘Edward or something. 

“We had an awful row with the pater lately about his 
‘politics. You know he’s a regular out-and-out Radical 
| =Little Englander and that. Well, of course, that 
| Was all very well when we lived at Walthamstow, but 
| When we moved to Norwood where we are now, I told 
"him he ought to make a difference. I put it as kindly 
) 88 I could—I said, of course I knew he couldn't help 

fin’ a kink in his brain about the land for the people 

all that rot; but I said he ought to make an 
for the sake of his family, because living in the 
do now—three servants and that—he ought 
ive: it was such much better form, 
“owed it to his position, I said, Eva backed me up 
sald she was determined he shouldn't disgrace us 
‘the neighbours with a card in the window, That 
‘began, you know, about this card; there 


9s -—=Ss« BUNCE, THE BOBBY, 


was a bye-clection at our place, and Eva caught the 
pater stickin’ a beastly Radical card in our front 

window, Well, the pater said he'd nourished a genera- 

tion of vipers (that’s me and Eva and my sister and 
young Freddy, if you please—I’m not so sure but 
what he was right about young Freddy), and made 
such a row, we had to leave the card up after all, 
Eva told young Davis all about it in the evening 
(that’s the chap she’s engaged to), and what d'you 
think /e did? Why, he got hold of this card and 
printed on the back of it in big black letters— 
‘LopGINGs FOR A SINGLE MAN,’ and put that up 
instead, and we never found it out till the next after- 
noon, when the mater saw that beast Hatherly standin’ 
at our gate sniggerin’ and pointin’ it out to the 
Edwardses. That's what he thinks clever, young: Davis 
does, silly vulgar jokes like that. But I was talkin! 
about my tryin’ to make the pater a Conservative. 
Well, he was simply frantic. He called me a miserable 
time-server and all sorts of things. Said Liberalism 
was good enough for me while we lived at Walthams 

stow, and attended the Congregational Chapel, but mow” E 
I must be a Conservative and a High Churchmat 
and goodness knows what beside; but that g 

made him a wretched renegade like myself T 
pass over his dead body in the doorway! 

show you what an unreasonable old Johnny the 
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‘course I don’t want to pass over his dead body 
he doorway, but he ougit to be a Conservative, if 
for the girls’ sake. Of course he might be a mild 
ative, and he could vote as he liked just the 
But it’s just a common-sense view like that makes 
savage. He says I’ve no high ideal of morality. 
He's always talkin’ about morality. I daresay he 
well, but I never did like the man, somehow. 
“The mater’s much more sensible. She sees what's 
the right and proper thing to do, and she does it. 
She's a regular stickler for etiquette, the mater is. 
She's always havin’ rows 
with the pater about it, 
but of course she gets her 
way because there's Eva 
backs her up through thick 
and thin for all that sort 
of thing. There's only one 
thing about the mater, she’s 
always going into hysterics, 
and I tell you it's no joke 
have the mater in hysterics. She weighs about 
isa stone. I always clear out when she ets, 
| hysterics, and leave the girls to see her through, pe 
‘there's another thing that’s rather annoyin’ about the 
and that's her small talk. You see she’s got 
OK wbout etiquette and that, and there's a chapter 


‘The Mater, 


in this book about Society Small-talk. Well, 


books are jolly useful sometimes, as I daresay yo 
found, Mr. Bradley, movin’ in the set you do.” —=— 
The Bobby nodded a smiling assent, and whispered to 
me, “ When I have to receive Lady Jane Cakebread, eh?” 
“T'ye got one myself, called ‘Manners for Men, and 
I generally carry it in the pocket of my overcoat, 
and then when I'm at a dance or anything, and feel 
a bit in doubt what's the right thing to do under 
certain circumstances, I pretend I’ve forgotten my 
handkerchief or something—you can easily make some 
excuse—and I slip off to the cloak-room and have 
a look at my book (it’s got a jolly good index), and 
there you are, don't you see! I tried carryin’ it im 
the pocket of my dress-coat at first, but it’s such a 
lumping thing to carry there—makes one tail hang 
lower than the other—so I’ve taken to the overcoat 
dodge. But you want a lot of discretion in usin’ 
those sort of books, you know; of course they only” 
give you Aints and that, and the worst of it is with 
the mater, she takes it all so /iterally, and she works | 
this blessed chapter on Society Small-talk for all 
worth and a bit more—just the very specimen 
they give, you know, word for word. The mater 
got any imagination. Only last spring, 1 
down to Brighton for a few days, to a private 
I know there—en pension, you know, rather | 
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where one meets some good sort of people and 
that, Well, this book suggests conversation for the 
sea-side—just heads, you know—and the mater asked — 
everybody she spoke to at the hotel, ‘if this was 
their first visit to the sea-side?’ Fancy asking a grey- 
haired Colonel, just down at Brighton for the week 
end, ‘If this was his first visit to the sea-side’ That's 
what she did though, and that ass young Davis (who's 
engaged to Eva), who was with us, chipped in with one 
of his infernal silly speeches, and said, ‘Oh yes, he 
was sure it was the Colonel's first visit because he'd 
seen him put down his spade and pail in the hall 
when he came in from the sands before dinner, and 
then he asked the old chap ‘if He liked paddling ?* 
Such beastly bad form, makin’ jokes and that: young 
Davis hasn't got any proper feeling. The old Colonel 
got as red as a turkey cock, and turned quite crusty. 
° Thought we were all conspirin’ to pull his leg. But 
I couldn't make the mater understand she'd done 
wrong. She said that was what the book suggested 
as a suitable way to begin a conversation with any- 
one at the sea-side, and it was all young Davis's fault) 
She got so upset about it I had quite a job to q 
her down, because I was afraid she was goin’ 
hysterics, But of course it’s a fault on the right 
and all comes from her wishin’ to do the 

thing. Taken all round, the mater isn't 
rather fond of the mater. r: 
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sister gets on with the pater best. She's 
etual and that. She passed the Local Cambridge, 
the College of Preceptors, but the studyin’ made 
all her hair come out nearly, 
and she’s never had much since. 
She and Eva spat together a 
good deal, She says Eva's 


frivolous, and 
old Frump. 
you know, Emily is; goes to 
church on all the Saints’ Days 
and that. That’s only since we 
came to Norwood though. I 
fancy she’s mashed on one of the curates at St. Simon's 
—that's our church, you know, St. Simon the Simple— 
“@ chap named Fludgeley. She's always borrowin’ 
0 from him, and says 
is such a wonderfully 
apathetic nature, and that 
can enter into the un- 
tragedies of life. 
because he's lost ze 
his hair, too, Ga 
there's young Sr 
Young Freddy’s fee 
a vulgar little beast, A sympathetic soul, 
you think’s the last thing he's been doing 


a says she’s an 
e's awfully strict, 


My Sister 


Why, dealin’ in live stock—rabbits and 
havin’ a blood-relation’ tr 
in ninepenny animals! ‘There | 
continually small boys comin’ to 
the door now: ‘Is Mr, Bunce, 
junior, in?’ Well, of course, the” 
maid thinks they mean me, and 
fetches me down, and there I find ~ 
some wretched kid waitin’ on the 
door-mat, with a basket, ‘ Please 
I’ve come for the rabbit, and here's 
half the money, and please I'll bring the other fourpence 
ha’penny next week!’ How'd you like it? 

“T went to meet him at the station when he came 
home from school for the summer holidays, and I took 


‘Young Freddy. 


him up to my office to wait there while I attended 
to something, and then I found I couldn't get away 
till later after all, so I saw him into a cab, and when © 
I got back to the office I found he’d forgotten 
of his precious possessions. A big string bag of bes 
guinea pigs, on my chair, if you please. Of course ® 
sat down on them before I knew it, and it pretty 
turned my blood. Well, of course, I couldn't Ie 
the stinkin’ things there, so I started to carry 

down to the housekeeper, and just as I was sneal 
downstairs 1 met the senior partner comin’ up. 
me, Mr, Bunce,’ he says, ‘what have you got 
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‘And I had to stand there grinnin’ like a fool, and say 
‘guinea-pigs’ Fancy the senior partner in your firm 
discoverin’ you carting guinea-pigs about in a dirty 
string bag. I know he told the other partners, because 
when I got up to the office again they were laughin 
fit to kill themselves in the private room; and only 
last Tuesday the senior called me in and said—T 
= ; should like your opinion on 
FESS) this document, Mr, Bunce. 
It refers to a concession for 

the transport of cattle from 
Argentina, and I know you 
have had some experience in 
the carriage of live stock? 
And then they all looked 
at each other and grinned. 
8 Beastly ungentlemanly I call” 
‘rates Wt of a bigh-Gier, you know." it _ | shiall never snes the 
last of it, L expect. Now I ask you, could you wonder 
if I was to wring that little beast Freddy's neck? 
“Eya’s all right, only Eva's a bit of a high 
Of course I'm rather proud of Eva. She plays th 
guitar beautifully; oh, she's a fair knock-out at # 
guitar, Well, so she ought to be; she's had 
courses of lessons from Madame Darcy up in 
Street. Five guineas a course, my boy, and only | 
hour lessons. The mater once heard Joachim’ 


& 
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|Fecital, and she says Eva's playin’ on the guitar 

y bit as good. Anyone sittin’ in the next room 

n't tell the difference, the mater says, 

“Eva's always worryin’ me to go to the Heralds’ 
ge and hunt up the Bunce’s Coat-of-Arms, 1 


sort of thing nowadays, His crest was a 
- Young Davis, who's engaged to Eva, said 


name, such as you often see in old coats-of-arms. 
‘meant it for a joke, of course, but we were very much 
annoyed, and Eva warmed him up for it pretty smartly, 
Eva can warm you up when she likes; she's got the 
. pater’s temper, but she’s all right. She's the sort of 
sister a fellow’s not ashamed to take about with him, 
J can’t stand bein’ seen with my sister—that’s Emily, 
you know. : 
“But taken all round, they ave an irritatin’ lot, and 
that’s why I should like to marry and have a home 
of my own. I told Constance so when I proposed = 
the other day, and she said she was very much 
flattered. What do you suppose she was drivin’ at? 
I've been puzzlin’ to think ever since. By Jove! 
Look at that girl on the wherry—she's the very 
image of Constance.” 
This exclamation was caused by the appearance of 


a young woman in a print gown, who emerged from 
the cabin of a trading wherry, lying against the bank 
by St Benet’s Abbey, just as we sailed past; for we 
were now rapidly approaching Ranworth Broad, Bunce’ 
summing up of his relations’ imperfections having” 
lasted all the way down to Thurne mouth, and for 
some distance along the larger river. : 

Her rejected swain’s comparison was no com 
to the lovely but obdurate Constance, for the 
man's wife (or daughter) was scarcely 3 | 
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beauty. However, Bunce was very easily 
3 of his lady love, as we knew to our cost 
‘before many days were over. 

- We soon reached the dyke that leads to Ranworth, 
_ and with Bunce's skilful handling (for though it would 
hurt his feelings to tell him so, he understands boats 
better than he does women, face “ Aunt”) we just 
managed to lead the channel across the recd-grown 
backwater, known as Ranworth Broad. A_back- 
water, in more senses than one, for the nineteenth 
century has gone marching on until it has nearly 
teached the twentieth, and has left Ranworth out of 
the line of march. Year by year a few more reeds 
encroaching on the open waters of what has once 
been a fine lake, but is now rapidly becoming a 
tustling wilderness of bulrushes; a few more layers 
of green moss on the mouldering landing-stage; a 
flew less tiles on the roof of the quaint old church, 
which lifts its square tower amidst the trees at the 
4 head of the Broad—such is the history of Ranworth, 
~ We walked up to that same old grey tower, where 
‘ustling elm-trees around the decrepit churchyard 
stand sentinel over the “graves in the grass” 
mark the last resting-places of squire and peasant 
former generations; and Bunce fetched from the 


ancient walls—the whi 
off them in flakes—and the old-fashioned pews, and 
more oaken doors, all worm-eaten, all semi-ruinous, 
all impregnated with a damp odour of decay. Near 
the porch is a box surmounted by a notice earnestly 
requesting help towards the expense of repairing the 
church, and if ever such were needed, it is here, 
Our contributions fell in with a clang that echoed 
through the dreary silence, and we were all glad to 
get out into the sunshine again, where the elms and 
the graves seemed quite cheerful in comparison with 
the scene of desolation we had just left. Even the 
Bobby’s lively tongue was silenced, and we walked 
down to the boat without a word. 
Bunce sighed. 
“It és very sad,” I said. 
Bunce sighed again. 
“Yes” said he, “the girl at the Vicarage who gave | 
me the key reminded me wonderfully of Constance!” 
Bradley stopped behind a moment and blew his nose 
violently—whether to stay the welling tear at this 
touching reminiscence, or to smother a laugh, WHO} 
shall say? ~ B- 
Tt was already well past lunch-time, so we had | 
difficulty in deciding upon the next item in 
programme, The provision basket emptied, we 
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the Bure and got as far as Horning Ferry, 
‘the lengthening shadows warned us to turn eek 
homeward way. 
Mrs, Cheadle had been as good as her bi and 
“we found an ample supper awaiting our return, in- 
‘cluding a real farmhouse fruit-pie. On comparing 
notes next morning we found that we had all suffered 
from nightmare. 
“Jt was that damned pie-crust,” said the Bobby. 
“1 should just like you to taste the pie-crust my 
‘maternal parent makes!” and he licked his lips 
~ ecstatically. 
Bunce looked at him in wonder. 
_ “Does your mater make her own pie-crust?” he 
asked. rom 
_ Bradley felt that he had been caught napping, and 
r tetrieve his position in polite society. 
Sometimes,” he explained hastily, “sometimes— 
it to show the butler how she likes it done!” 
“Fancy the butler makin’ the pastry," Bunce said 
me afterwards, when we were alone, “I suppose 
“Something new ; I must tell the mater.” 
hung upon the words of Bradley, and made 
mental notes of anything the latter let fall in 
le way of a peculiar pronunciation or a hint of 
lestie economy, so as to remember how these 
managed by the “best” people Before 


many days of our cruise had passed, Bunce 
advertisement adver-sis?-ment, and began to drop 
familiar “mater” for “my maternal parent,” in imits 
tion of Mr. Bradley, companion of Dukes. 

After supper we sat smoking our pipes in deep 
contentment (the pie-crust did not begin to take — 
effect until later), and chatting with the farmer and — 
his wife who had only recently returned, having had 
a long day at chapel, where they had enjoyed the 
rare excitement of a strange preacher, Mrs. Cheadle 
was full of the praises of this reverend gentleman's 
eloquence, and dwelt particularly upon the fact that 
he had preached extempore. 

“Not like one o’ these heir parsons that read that 
to you out o’ a book,” she said, “Why, I don't 
call that a sarmon at all! No, he hadn't got so 
much as a sheet o' paper—he just stood thar in the 
pulpit and expectorated splendid for over an hour 
But thar! o’ course he couldn't 'a done it unless he'd — 
been moved from within!” 

Our worthy landlady was certainly the nearest 
impersonation of Mrs. Malaprop that I have ever 
met in real life. 

When the conversation began to flag, I men! 
Bradley's power of playing comic-song tunes | 
his checks, Mrs. Cheadle was immediately very cur 
to hear this strange performance, but was 


ct of its being the Sabbath. To smooth this 
away, I suggested that we might have 
d music only—say a hymn tune—and the Bobby 
ly obliged with “Hold the Fort,” which he 
ed out lustily from his distended cheeks, to the 
intense delight of the farmer and his wife. 

“Well now, I call that Zoind, I do, Mr. Bradley, 
” she exclaimed, “that’s real koind o you. 'Cause 
course I don’t like them comic songs and things to- 
ght; ’tain’t like as if it wor a weck-night, is it, sir? 
Well, well, well, that's right pratty. What a wonder- 
ful thing 'tis to have a good ear for music,” 
"Good cheek for music, don't you mean?” responded 
the Bobby. Then, by way of an encore, he played 
the Evening Hymn, with which fitting conclusion we 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANDLE 
your muc- 
klebones,” 
yelled the 
farmer. 
“Whar's 
your 
brains? 
Don't 

* stand grin- 
nin’ thar 
like an 

ape in a fair, you miser’ble creetur; head ‘un off, head 
‘un off, afore she reach yon hole in the fence thar!” 
There was a terrific squeal, followed by the unmis- 
takable thud which can only come from the fall of a 
heavy body, and then the farmer's voice again arose in 
wrath—from a lower level this time. 
“Well, of all the dandled fools if you ain't the 
_ Gandledest. Tehek, tchek, tchek! I never did see such 


al de shel 


1g) 


As I stepped out of the door I saw Mr. Cheadle 

lowly picking himself up from the mud of the farm- 
‘yard, while the escaped pig which had just bolted 
between his leys, and so been the cause of his downfall, 
was vanishing through “yon hole in the fence” with 
a triumphant twist of its curly tail, and a lanky boy of 
about seventeen, catching up a pitchfork, started off in 
‘pursuit at a lumbering trot. 

“Now would you believe a boy could be such a fool, 
Sir?” cried the farmer, beginning rucfully to scrape the 
Unsavoury relics of his fall from off his corduroy 
breeches. “Here hev I got to be at Norwich”—which 
Mr, Cheadle called “ Narrdge” — “by ten o'clock 
' ‘smorning, and he hey gone and let that dandled sow 
"Bet loose; and the cart here all ready, with the net and 

all so simple, I'm clacked if a two-year-old babby 
_ tmightn’t ’a got 'un in afore you could say ‘knife.’ ’Tis 
_ enough to make a man throw the whole thing up, so ’tis, 
: What with their waste and their foolushness, they'll 

whi ve me bankrupt afore I’m done, as sure as eggs. 'Tis 
yr try, try, and wark, wark, wark, from marnin’ to 
ait, and what's the end of it all? Why, 4 
“an loose and knock me over all in the muck : tehek, 


tchek! I beg your pardon, sir, but I should like wa 
to smell o' my breeches,” 


m4 
Having no desire to neoepe ni Ma ieee 

hastened to assure the worthy Cheadle that I c¢ 
perceive quite plainly from where I stood on the ne 
side of the fence to what an unpleasant plight the 
escaped sow had reduced him ; and began to praise the 
appearance of the little pigs—that errant matron’s 
family—which were already loaded in the cart, and 
grunting and squealing beneath the net. This restored 
the farmer to a more equable frame of mind, and he 
chatted for some minutes about live stock and markets, 
until the return of the sow at the double, with the boy in. 
hot pursuit, gave him a more active occupation, This 
time the animal was got safely into the cart, though not 
without many grunts and squeals of a heart-rending 
description, and Mr. Cheadle drove off on his way to 
*Narrdge.” 

“Marnin’, sir,” said the boy, touching his cap, 

“Good morning, my lad.” 

“ Powerful temper master hev, sir,” he continued, with 
a deprecatory grin. “I dian't like to load pigs for 
master, I déan't, He hev such a powerful temper. Old 
sow went slap through the big cucumber frame down 
yonder while I wor chasin’ of her. But I didn’t say 


Joseph, you are a rustic diplomatist,” 
Joseph evidently took this to be a new form of bad 
ne, and shuffled off, somewhat puzzled that 1 too 
‘should swear at him, while I strolled in to breakfast, 
_ pondering the farmer's strange expressions, “Dandle 
your muckle bones” and “I'm clacked.” I found after- 
wards that, except upon very rare occasions, Mr, 
Cheadle never allowed himself more forcible expletives 
than these, considering that it behoved him in his 
~ character of deacon at the chapel already mentioned, to 
"keep from the use of profane language. Whenever he 
_ did stray from the path of rectitude in this respect, such 
falls from grace might generally be traced to Joseph 
as the exciting cause. 1 know a man at home who 
compounds with his conscience in a somewhat similar 
‘manner, and who has framed for himself the truly por. 
tentious expletive, “Oh, my Gorgonzola |” 
We none of us felt very fresh after our nocturnal 
_ experiences with Mrs, Cheadle’s pastry, and a cold meat 
_ Pie, which occupied a prominent position upon the 
br st-table, was by general consent left severely 
@ The bacon which we consumed in the alterna- 
however, was a doubtful improvement, 
The old lady's got a heavy hand with the salt,” 
ed Bradley. “She says the bacon's all homes 
‘Swelp me—I mean, bai Jove! shan't we just be 


then exclaimed, “I say, you fellows, I've thought of ” 
such a funny joke about this bacon—a sort of riddle 
and that. He, he, he!” and, as he tittered, his face 
‘beamed with undisguised pride and satisfaction, ’ 
“Well,” asked the Bobby, “ what is it?” 
“Why, ‘What kills will cure’—that’s a proverb, you 


know, isn’t it?” 
“Yes,” 
“Well, why's this bacon like Mrs. Cheadle?” 
“Give it up!” we exclaimed simultaneously. 
“Why, because Mrs. Cheadle cures it herself, see?” 
and Bunce went off into a convulsive chuckle. 
The Bobby and I looked at each other with grave 
commiseration, “Does he expect us to laugh?” asked 
Bradley. 
«Certainly he does," I replied ; ‘look at him now.” 
“Ha, Ha!” the Bobby began, with accentuated effort: 
“No, it’s no use.” Then, as though a brilliant 
struck him, “’Scuse me a moment, let me hit my funny 
| bone!” and giving his elbow a resounding whack on the 
’ table, he went off into a peal of hearty [sv 
: “There, my young friend,” he said to Bunce, wit 
everybody would do fat for you.” : 
“But look here,” protested the other, “its 
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and that, if you’d only take the trouble to under- 
“stand it, Mrs, Cheadle kills the bacon—I mean, kills 
the pigs—and then she cures it, see? And then the 
pigs kill Mrs. Cheadle—no, [ mean the bacon kills 
Mrs. Cheadle—that is, the bacon kills the pigs—no, 
cures the pigs—— Oh, hang it all! you know what I 
mean. The bacon kills the people that eat it—you said 
so just now yourself—and that’s why the bacon's like 
"Mrs. Cheadle, see?” 
: This time we responded more readily, and the 
redoubtable riddler observed in a satisfied tone, “ There, 
I was sure you'd laugh when you saw the point, It 
isn’t often one thinks of a funny thing like that. Of 
course, it's a sort of hidden point and that"—a proposi- 
tion in which we heartily concurred, 
By the time we got down to the boat-house the sky 
looked very overcast, and the wind kept coming in 
_ Violent gusts, accompanied now and then by drops of 
4 rain. However, “he that observeth the wind shall not 
; sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap,” 
q and the Preacher's remark applies very strongly to 
; 
7 


‘oshes, and stood down the river. We took young 
‘George with us, as we had thoughts of quitting the boat 
at Horning Ferry and walking home, for a change, in 


the puffs grew 
as we went on, and just off Ludham Dyke such 


Bunce, our other nautical expert, concurring in this 

view, we sailed close hauled up the narrow dyke, and - 
were presently on Womack Broad—broad only in name, 
‘as it is nowhere wider than the Thames at Richmond. 
But lack of size is made up for by beauty of surround. 
ings, for on all sides are pictures ready made—here @ 
boat-builder’s shed, the thatched roof half covered with 
green moss ; there a noble group of trees on the bank, 
with an old yacht, its last voyage made many a year 
ago, hauled up beneath their shadow in picturesque 
decay. Anyone with a sketch-book or a camera might 
spend a long day on this beautiful winding lagoon, and 
go away with half its pictorial treasures still unex 
ploited, 

But the most charming scenery loses its attraction 
when a squall of wind and rain is raging in your teeth 
and we made straight for the landing-stage at the’ 
end of the Broad, intent on thoughts of shelter and 
lunch, for we had started rather late, and it was 

nearly one o'clock, > 
Having covered the boat with a 
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‘way up the village street to an old-fashioned inn, 
here we removed our dripping mackintoshes, and, 
“opening a door labelled “ Bar,” stepped straight into a 
little front room containing a table covered with linen, 
~ atwhich a buxom country woman stood ironing, while 
‘a bright fire blazed in the grate, and an ancient grand- 
father clock, which would fetch a good price in Wardour 

Street, ticked solemnly in the corner, Altogether the 
© strangest public-house bar which it has ever been my 
Jot to stand at. 

However, the fire was distinctly welcome in our some- 
What bedraggled condition, and the table was soon 
cleared of all linen save a white cloth, while the land- 
© lady abandoned her ironing to prepare lunch, She 
apologised for having nothing in the house except some 
Sausages, but said she could recommend those, as she 
| had made them herself that very morning; and a 
- Savoury scent of frying soon pervaded the air, while, to 
‘Save time, we commenced operations upon a huge jug 
of ale. 

‘We fell to with an appetite as soon as the succulent 
” (as the Bobby termed them) were placed 
Mts, and soon began to take more cheerful views 
‘of the weather, which for the last hour or more had been 
the one topie of conversation consisting principally of 


the landlady came in to remove the> plated 


“Bradley began to chat with her, 2 
‘us, with many laments, that they tl 
pony. “That do trouble me, that do,” she said 4 
wor such a sensible beast—quite like me or you, sir,” she 
added, looking, as it chanced, straight at Bunce, much 
to his annoyance. 

“ How did he die?” asked the Bobby. 

“Very peaceful, sir,” was the reply ; “very peaceful, 
It wor a beautiful death, as you may say, quite like a 
Christian with broken knees and something wrong with 
hifwind; but no suffering at the last. Well, thar, my 
mawther”—(Norfolk for “daughter” or “ little girl")}— 
“my mawther hev been crying her eyes out ever since, 
and she scarcely would touch one of the sausages at 
dinner to-day that you gentlemen hev just had the rest 


of now.” 
We looked at each other with pale faces and scared 
eyes. ‘The same dreadful thought had struck all three 
simultaneously, but we did not like to put the question 
outright, in case our suspicions were unfounded. 
“ And is the poor beast here now?” asked the Bobby: — 
“Yes, sir, he be out in the stable-yard, poo! old 
jerry 1” 
“Do you know,” continued Bradley, "I should 
much like to see the body, I—I'm greatly int 


in corpses of all sorts. I—I’m a kind of coll 
know.” = 
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woman looked rather startled at this astounding 

‘sti , but was at the same time evidently pleased 
y the interest evinced in the deceased quadruped, and 

omptly took the Bobby out to view the body. 

He came back alone, wiping his forchead with an air 


~ of intense relief 


‘The Holby would like to see the body. 


“Ts all right,” said he; “I've examined the beast 
q all over, and not a spec’s been cut out of him, But if 
ou knew as much about sausages as I do, you'd under- 

nd what you've escaped,” > 


turning suddenly to Bunce, he asked, “Have 


you ever been to one of Harris's sho 
__ ‘Two sausages and mashed, threepence ; 
and onions, fivepence'—ch?” 

Bunce blushed furiously—blushed until his very 
began to turn red—and stammered, “ Er—well—why— 
er, that is—” ab 

“Enough!” exclaimed the Bobby, “I see you have, — 
Don’t blush; there is no need to be ashamed of it. 
Many an honest fellow has gone there before you. I 
even have myself; and I could tell you a story about a 
ten-ounce chop that would turn you green.” Then, 
evidently remembering that these reminiscences scarcely 
savoured of high society, he hastened to add, “I had to 
analyse it—er—for Government purposes.” 

“But look here,” anxiously explained Bunce, “I'll 
tell you how it was I came to go to Harris's. It was 
yeats ago, when I first went into the City. I was quite 
a youngster, and I used to spend all the money the 
pater gave me for my lunches and that, in new ties— 
I was always buying new ties; and then I used to go 
into one of Harris's places and get a cheap lunch, only 
the pater soon put a stop to it, because of course, when | 
I got home in the evening, I used to smell of onions like — 
® barber’s apprentice. I shall never forget the blo 
up the pater gave me the night he found it out. 
said T'd disgraced my family, had obtained his money 
under false pretences, that if he liked he could p 
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for embezzlement, and that 1 was nothing better 

han a deceitful little stinkpot ! 
“The sun had broken through the clouds while we 
at lunch, and we walked down to the boat again in 
4 far more cheerful frame of mind than when we arrived, 
“and much relieved to know that we were not carrying 
~ any Norfolk pony in our insides. 

We found a group of Norfolk donkeys, however— 
“dickeys” they call them there—gathered round the 
Tanding-stage, and had to disperse them before we could 
get aboard. They started off at a shambling gallop for 
‘a few yards, and then, dropping into a slow walk, went 
clumping up the road. Bunce followed them, saying 
that he wanted a stroll and would be back shortly, while 
Bradley and I helped young George to make the boat 
look a little ship-shape by clearing off the traces of rain 
" and mud, now that the bright September sun was once 
"more shining hotly upon us. 

_ While thus engaged, a very countrified policeman 
came strolling along towards the village. I suppose it 
is the walking-stick they generally carry which makes 
police look so very rural—that, and the fact of 


belt. 
_*Masnin’, gen’l'men 1” he observed. 
“Good morning, my man!” responded my Bobby, 


pleased to have met with what he 
exciting incident. 

“How many policemen have you 1 at 
Heigham ?” I asked young George. 

“ That's him, sir.” 

“ But this is a Ludham policeman, surely?” 

“He come to Potter Heigham, too, sir. We ain't got 
but just the one, He go to Catfield, an’ Hickling, an’ 
Repps, an’ Thurne, an’ all about.” 

“And how often does he pass through Potter 
Heigham, for instance?” 

“Once a fartnight, sir—or happen once a week.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Bradley, “what a beat, 
ch? But these rural constabulary aren't much good, 
you know, anyhow,” he added, with a touch of pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

“ He be a very claver policeman, sir,” asserted George, 
in ready defence of his county’s institutions, “I rackom 
thar ain't many policemen cleverer 'n wot Muster 
Gerridge be.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He got his stick athwart my starn once, sit, for 
robbing an orchard. I ain't never forgot it Oh 
sir, I rackon he be right clever.” 

Evidently Constable Gerridge had left a deep 
sion of his intelligence—and walking-stick—upo 
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“The plowers plowed upon my back and 
eleng furrows, only it wasn't my Jack, you know |” 
; a clergyman’s little son once said to me after his 
father had been cruel only to be kind with a long thin 
- ler. 
2 donkeys came slowly clumping down the road 
again, “Confound that fellow Bunce, where can he 
have got to?” I exclaimed. 

“Hush, sir!” said young George. “Hark to what a 
fanny noise them dickeys be makin’. I ain't never hard 
| Yem make a noise like that before. 'Tain't ’xactly 
Drayin’ like.” 

We listened attentively. It was not the “dickeys.” 
It was Bunce, who followed them from round the corner, 
singing “ Let me like a soldier fall,” in rather a high key 
as he walked along. 

Bradley hastened with glee to tell him of young 
George's remark, which Bunce received with a frown. 
_ He said that he had been up the road for a stroll, and 
that he had seen a girl in a cottage garden who 
reminded him wonderfully of Constance. 

“Well, did you mash her?” asked Bradley. 

ished her good morning,” responded Bunce, with 
Jook of pained dignity in the Bobby's direction, “ but 
® beastly donkeys would persist in following me in 
'—("P'raps they took his head for a carrot,” 
Bradley)—“and she—well, sh¢ laughed, and 


= Ghee) & alte 


‘atch, So I came back.” 


“And so did the other donkeys, ch?” said I, * 
ducked to avoid the mop which Bunce flung at my head 
‘as he stepped aboard. 

“But look here,” said Bradley ; “joking apart, I wish 
you'd give us a song as we go along, and not keep all 
your music for yourself, I do enjoy listening to your 
singing. I never heard a voice quite like yours 
before.” 

Both ‘remarks were quite true—in a sense, Bunee 
possesses a very peculiar, husky sort of voice, albeit 
powerful; too powerful for his hearers’ comfort, indeed, 
What he particularly prides himself upon, however, is 
“style.” Style apparently consists in marching through 
a song at a preternaturally slow pace, with each note 

made a kind of long-drawn agony. This is what Bunce 7 
calls “ putting expression into it.” To watch him seated 
on the centre-thwart, singing, “In days of old,” of, I 
fear no foe,” at the top of his lungs, blissfully uncon 
scious that the Bobby (in the bows of the boat, and 
therefore behind the singer’s back), shaking with 
laughter, and using his tin whistle by way of baton, 39 
“conducting” him all the time like an orchestra, J 


remove all doubts as to Bradley's enjoyment of 
performance. 


The Bobby is undoubtedly a diplomatist — 
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for a song instantly put Bunce into a good 
, and he responded readily with some ballad 
“doughty deeds” and “charger speeds," “ knight- 
ime” and “ Iadye’s name,” ending up, as all songs of 
description do, by the gallant warrior being brought 
me on a sbutter while the “ladye fayre” hangs 
the battlements and laments. This is the sort of 
that Bunce particularly affects, and he sang with 
ch unction as we ran before the wind on our way 
to the river, while the unscrupulous Bradley sat 
ehind him supplying suitable pantomime. 
When it was finished we all demanded an encore 
much to the delight of Bunce, 
“Oh, all right,” said he ; “what shall I sing?” 
“Sing that one same as you used to sing when you 
Wor here in the summer, sir,” suggested young George— 
‘that about the Bandy 'Ero.” 
) So Bunce responded with “The Bandelero,” and then 
_ Fema that it was a beastly trying song and that, 
very few people could sing it with the proper 
on and that. 
ee sings very prettily,” I observed. 
Bunce replied gloomily. 
“sister of hers, Madge, is awfully 
“Have you ever seen 


~ their house, and at the first glance I took it for 
music,” 

“Little pig!" exclaimed Bunce indignantly. 
nice trick she served me—her and young Fredd 
They're very thick together, you know, her and Freddy, 
and they both of them hate me like poison, because of 
course I've always potted them whenever I got the” 
chance. Young brothers and sisters ought to be sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament,” he went on viciously. 
“Fancy your own brother enterin’ into a conspiracy 
against you with the sister of the girl you're engaged 
to !—or that you meant to be engaged to, at least.” 

“ But what did they do?” I inquired. 

“Why, it was last Easter. Our Vicar asked me to 
sing for him at a concert they were gettin’ up for the 
Church buildin’ fund, at the new Concert Hall near the ~ 
Station—you know where I mean. It was rather & 
swell affair—professional accompanist and that—and 
Eva was playin’ the guitar there and Constance wa% 
singin’ and a lot of our friends in the audience, 80 © — 
course I said Pd go, like a shot, Well, I chose two of 

my best songs (and two more for encores, only I didi 
have to use those), and I practised them every 
@ fortnight and took a lot of trouble, because of 
1 wanted to do well and that, Well, the night 
the concert I left my songs at the Edwardses, be 

Vd been goin’ through them with Constance, 
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she'd bring them down to the hall the next even- 
because I was goin’ to dress in the City and go 
ight down, sce? I'd got two copies of each, you 


, one to sing from and one for the pianist; bought 


extra ones specially, Well, when Constance was out of 
way next day, Madge and Freddy got hold of these 
‘reddy was home for the holidays; they give 
days at Easter at his school—great mistake, { 


it all so neatly you couldn't tell it from the print 
course it was young Freddy's idea, and he didn’t let 
do much to the first verse, only a note here and there, 
so that there was nothing very wrong till you got well 
into the refrain. He's an artful little beast—wicked, T 
call it. They knew which copy I used for singing from, ” 
so they didn’t touch that one, only the one for the 
accompanist. 

“Well, when I went on the platform, I thought the 
chap played two or three false notes in the symphony, 
‘but -he was a regular swell accompanist, a Frenchman, 
so I thought I must be mistaken. But when he went — 
on playin’ false notes all through the first verse, I got 5 
savage, and I frowned and winked at him, but he'd got | 
his eyes glued to the music (he was short-sighted and 
that), and I could see he was playin’ for dear life. But | 
when the refrain began, a lot of the people 
titterin’, so I couldn't stand it any longer, and I 
singin’ and walked up to him in a towerin’ rage, 
said out loud, so that all the audience could hear, *L0 
here, sir, if you can’t play better than that, T should | 
much obliged if you'd leave off and let me sing 
any accompaniment at all!’ I said, Why, you ar@ 
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playin’ the right time and that. You can’t read 
‘any better than a cow!” 

4 Of course it was very rude, but then everybody was 
crackin’ with laughter, and T’d completely lost my 
temper. Well, he was simply furious, and he couldn't 
say what he wanted to quick enough because of his 


broken English, ‘Comment /* says he ‘Ow, sare! 
Vat you say? I ‘ave been master of ze pianoforte 
you are sucking infants, and you ‘ave confidence 
say me zat I know not to read ze music! Bah! 
ok zen at ze music! Regar-r-r-d'im! I’ave play 
a8 he have been wrote—each note! It is zese 


imbeciles of your English composer : 
was one of Sullivan's songs) Bah! He know 1 
write correctly ze music !'—and he pointed at the 
and bounced off the platform. 4 

“ Well, of course he Aad played it as it was written — 
on fis copy, at least, and it wasn't till I got the song 
into the artiste’s room, and held it up to the light, that 
I found out the fraud, I went straight home. I didn't 
sing any second song. Young Freddy had gone back 
to school late in the afternoon, and as for Madge, she 
didn’t let on. Looked as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth—deceitful little pig! That's what I call a 
thoroughly evil nature, a girl like that So it wasn't 
till the summer holidays that we found out who'd done 
it. We all thought it was Hatherly, and the mater and 
the girls cut him dead the next time they met him in 
the street. Of course Madge was at the concert, and j 
she wrote a full account of it to Freddy. He got her | 
letter on the Saturday evening—(he had the cheek to — 
tell me this afterwards, when it was all found out; itll 
just show you the promising sort of youth Ae is)—and | 


he was so pleased to hear it had all gone off just as he! 
' Planned, that he put sixpence of his pocket-money int 
a the plate at church next morning as a sort of 


4 offering, he said, 


“The worst of it was I couldn't get the pater to| 
he proper view of it, and he never punished y 
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y at all, We'd had a row the morning it was 


pater is. Said it was a pity I'd not had a few more 
sxperiences of the kind, to take some of the conceit out 
‘of me, But I believe it was me lookin’ such a fool that 
night at the concert shattered Constance’s budding love 
or me, and that.” And Bunce sighed deeply at the 
thought. 

“Qh, look here, old cock,” cried the Bobby, “it seems 
to me you don’t know how to manage these things. 
You've not been the right way to work with Miss 
) Constance Wot's-'er-name—not one bit. Why, when I 
was down at Clacton a year or two ago I got walking 
| out with one of the girls at the Alexandra Hotel, Flo 
Dudley ; nobby little girl she was, too; and after a bit, 
she chucked me up for one of the men in the town 

band. Well, I wasn’t going to let her see I cared— 
j do you think? No jolly fear, And I started the 
next night walking out with another of the 

maids in the same hotel. Didn't like her a bit, 

7 ‘Ro class, but I knew she saw Flo every day, 
would tell her all about it, Well, I only had to do 
one night Flo was back to me with open arms 
ide of twenty-four hours, and scratched the other 
it face into the bargain, Served her right too— 
no class at all. I expect Flo would have been 


“4 


Mrs. Bradley by now,” added the Bobby 
“only my maternal parent found it out so fe 
down by a day excursion and settled my hash 
back again the same night, three-and-six rett 
was done, I tell you, my maternal parent's a fair 
knock-out. I’ve walked out with seventeen different 
girls, all told, and my maternal parent's settled every 
one of em !”—wound up the Bobby proudly, 

“Well, I should think your mater cvou/d settle your 
hash if she found you goin’ to marry a chambermaid,” 
said Bunce. “How ever did you come to get mixed up 
with a girl like that? A man in your position! Why 
it might have ruined your career, and that.” 

“Career? Oh, why, yes, of course, so it might, 
coming to think of it, But that was before I’d entered 
the——that is, it was some time ago.” 

When I afterwards remonstrated with the Bobby for 
so nearly giving himself away altogether, he told me 
that he had been “busking” at Clacton on the occasion 
referred to, and that his maternal parent had appeared 
on the scene when he was in the midst of a humorous 
sketch with some of his fellow-niggers on the Parade 
and had created a most startling unrehearsed effect 
“But what I said was right enough all the same" 
observed. “That chap Bunce doesn’t understand 
abit. Can't do his courting for nuts. But I must 
more careful what I say. Fact is, I find it precious hi 
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I'm a swell, and if Bunce wasn’t about 
g a fool as they make ’em, he'd have found 
‘out before this. But it's wonderful what he'll 
llow in the way of an explanation,”—and so indeed 


We never reached Horning Ferry, so had to abandon 
our contemplated walk, The wind kept rising, and 
"Moreover, shifted round several points; so, after tea, 
finding the “ Shamrock” would not stand her sail, though 
teefed down to its smallest dimensions, we took turns to 
_ stand on the thwart with the sail lowered and the boom 
‘on our shoulder, by which makeshift enough surface was 
“offered to the wind to enable us to scud up the Thurne 
on our homeward way at a good sharp pace, 

“I've often done this wi’ one of Mr. Applegate's boots 
the winter,” said young George, “but ‘tis awkward 
len you're alone and have to steer and all.” 

“George, George!” remonstrated the Bobby, “ where 
do you expect to go to when you die? I know Apple- 
got a sizable foot, but if you suppose I'm going 
¢ that you've ever scudded up the Thurne in 


round, the day had been rather spoiled by 


a 


the Bridges. 

Mrs, Cheadle had prepared a 
with a good appetite, though — 
| whispered in my ear regrets 


nt puts a turnip with ‘em.” 


which we pitched into 


Bradley the hypercritical 
fully, “My maternal pare! 


Remarkable fiat 
The rabbit was preceded by some very fine specimens 
of the true “Yarmo’ bloater.” Subsequently chatting 
with our landlady upon cooking in general, the 
ae solemnly that one of the rarest delicacies Mt 
en oa spree eS pic. This much int 
Sea le, pads at her request, Bradley gave 
aa rections how to prepare this remar! 

|, 1 am afraid, furnished by his vivid # i 


“him seriously, for in Norfolk they always serve up 
oseberry-fool with mackerel, and a very nice combi- 
tion it is. 
At intervals we heard sounds of a grumbling voice 
from the adjoining kitchen, 

“Tis Cheadle’s narves,” said the farmer's better-half, 
with an apologetic air. “Cheadle suffer with his narves 
cruel. This is one of his days. When Cheadle have 
one of his days, nothing please him. ‘Tis that lad 
Joseph have upset him to-day; and surtainly he’s a 
very dull lad; but then, as I tell Cheadle, we ought to 
be sorry for the boy, for his mother have various veins 
in her legs, Doctor says ’tis the enema in her blood, 
poor soul.” . 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Cheadle, I don't believe anyone 
Suffering from anzmia could possibly have varicose 
veins,” broke in Bunce, who had recently attended 
@ course of lectures on First Aid to the Injured, 
_ 4nd consequently regarded himself as quite a medical 

ithority. 
T what doctor say,” was the rejoinder, “and 
_— clever doctor, for all he's getting a bit old; 
and Thad him always and my mother afore me, and he 
me with my boy Alfred what's in ’Merica, and 
ns what's in heaven, God bless them, and there 
anybody could handle Cheadle with the 


his “ people.” 
considerably. z 

“Tis a pity about Cheadle's narves,” she continued, 
« for he’s a real good sort in the main.” 

"This was too much for Mr, Cheadle, who proved to 
have been listening behind the door that divides the 
kitchen from the “keeping-room” or parlour, where we 
were sitting. He threw open the door and stalked in, 

“Heard you ever the like?” he demanded. “Beg 
pardon, gen'l'men, but heard you ever the like? Here 
have that dandled boy gone and smashed my biggest 
cu-cumber frame ; fifteen shillin’ worth o' glass broke if 
it's a peony, and me on'y found it out by accident, a 
you may say, after comin’ back from Narrdge to-day, 
goin’ round to see how they was a-doin’, and put my 
hand in the broken glass afore I knew it”—and he held — 

up a bandaged finger—‘“and then she say ‘tis MY — 

narves! Narves, indeed !—narves! Oh, dandle! 
boy shall go packin’ to-morrer, so sure’s my name's 
illum Cheadle |” F 
‘cae Mises: te s unjust. "Twas the 
‘this marnin’, 
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"twas the sow broke it,” cried the farmer; 

‘why? Eh? Answer me that. Why? Why, 

that boy let the sow loose, dandle him! And 

et me in the muck to boot, as this gen'l’man 

e know—didn't he, sir? Dandled if he don't go 
» 


“Thar, thar, Willum, you wouldn't say 't if ‘twarn’t 
“one o’ your days. Get you to bed and sleep on it, and 
_ in the marnin’ we'll see. Think o’ his mother's various 
veins,” 

“Oh, dandle his mother’s various veins!” snapped 
Mr. Cheadle. “All you women folk are alike, and the 
best thing ’t could happen to me ‘ud be a a-po-plec-tic 
fit this moment!” 

“T know the correct treatment,” cried Bunce eagerly, 
with eyes glittering at the thought of a possible 
“subject.” But Mrs, Cheadle was scandalised. 

“Now, Willum, I wonder at you, I do,” she exclaimed. 
“ pose the Almighty was to take you at your word, 
pore dear father who died in convulsions after 
a lot o' them nasty pickled whelks, and two 

couldn't do anything to save him. They held a 
norting examination,” she observed, turning to us, 
added reflectively, “ They held it after he was 


‘Ah, pity they couldn't have been a little quicker 
8 the Bobby gravely; “they might have — 


‘saved him. It's wonderful what doctors can 
nowadays, isn’t it ? = . 

“A postemortem is never held until after life | : 
extinct,” interrupted Bunce contemptuously. “I should 
have thought you would have known that, Mn — 
Bradley.” 

“Ah, indeed! Is that the rule now? How things 
change! I suppose there are fashions in the medical 
world just like everywhere else.” 

“Why, you're as bad as old Chudleigh at our Ambus 
lance Class,” said the disgusted Bunce. “Even the 
pater got annoyed with him, and old Chudleigh’s a great 
pal of the pater’s. Always havin’ him over to dinner, 
and then afterwards they discuss politics and religion 
and that, and it’s very absurd, because old Chudleigh 
can't keep the thread of an argument for two minutes 
together ; but I believe the pater likes that all the better, 
because it enables him to get the best of it, and then 
he looks round at the other men as much as to sayy 
‘There, do you see how I've silenced him ?’ He's very 
conceited, the pater. But old Chudleigh never knows 

when he’s beaten, so when the pater’s regularly bowled 

him out, and he hasn't got a leg left to stand upon, Mt 
looks round at the other men too, and says with @ 
superior sort of smile, “We won't pursue the al 

ee a Lie want to press our good 1 
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What miserable idiots old men are! 
tit astounding? But that’s one of the things I can 
get the pater to see, I always clear out when 
begin their blessed arguin’, Chudleigh and the 
T told 'em one evenin’ I'd sooner listen to two 
‘old Tom cats miaowling. Well, so I would.” 

“ But what has this to do with the ambulance?’ 

“Oh, why, old Chudleigh came to the First Aid 
lectures with the pater and me and young Davis, and 
when Dr, Bristowe had explained all about the veins 
and the arteries and that, and how to stop bleedin’, with 
a lot of illustrated diagrams and that, of course he said 
he'd be glad if any of us who felt at all uncertain about 
it, would ask questions, Well, old Chudleigh got up 
and said, 

“*Am I to understand, Dr. Bristowe, that there are 
‘Arteries in dock legs? And, to stop the bleeding, if the 
ft leg were injured, would you bandage the right, and 
vers ?* 

“Well, the doctor began to grin, and the pater was so 

oyed, he grabbed hold of old Chudleigh’s coat-tails 
to pull him down on to his chair again, only 
‘had got shifted a bit, and he pulled him plump 
the floor instead. Of course it was a pure acci- 
en but old Chudleigh was quite annoyed, and said he 


4 


I, let's take you up to the platform and render 


first aid,’ says young Davis. 
chap! 
«What's the matter?! says Dr. Bristowe, s c 
Chudleigh disappear. ‘ Has that gentleman fainted 
“You know pupils often do faint at these ambu 
lectures. 
“No, he’s been assaulted,’ says young Davis, ‘and — 
he's sustained severe contusions near the base of the” 
vertebra.’ 7 
“ Well, everybody laughed, they couldn't help it, and 
old Chudleigh never came again, and he's been a bit 
cool with the pater ever since. Good job too. I only 
wish it had happened to the pater. Thinkin’ it over 
since, I believe young Davis hitched the chair back with 
his foot. Anyhow, he was sittin’ just at the back, Dr. 
Bristowe said afterwards that old Chudleigh’s question 
about the arteries ought to have gone into Punch. 
Talkin’ of Punch, that reminds me, You promised to 
lend me a punch to-night, Mr, Cheadle, for my brow# 
boots.” This referred to a new pair of elegant tan boots” 
which Bunce had brought down with him from tow®y 
and in which he wished to make some extra 
holes, 
“Right you are, sir,” said the farmer. “Just ¢ 
“ you round to the shed wi’ me, and you can have i 


tools you like, and welco: 
aan me, and thar’s a 


fetched the cherished foot-gear down from 
bedroom, and he and Mr. Cheadle went off to the 


‘Mr. Ebby don't like me sayin’ so,” observed Mrs. 
headle when they had gone, “but he do favour his pa 
wonderful—not in his face so much, I don’t mean, but 
in his talk like, and that dignified way he have. He 

look at you so contemptible when anything have put 
_ him out, He and his pa don’t get on very well, 
They've often had words when they're stoppin’ here in 
the summer.” 

“I'd give a lot,” sighed the Bobby wistfully, “to 
» hear a real good row between Bunce and his pater. 
_ It must be a fair treat, I should think—something 
chronic!" 

“You see, sir,” continued our landlady, “old Mr. 
Bunce he's yery exact ; he like everything done reg'lar. 
‘A time for everythink and everythink at its time? he 
always say, and when they come here in the summer— 
m and Mrs. Bunce, and Miss Eva with her guitar— 
Eva play the guitar beautiful, and they take it 
them in the boat—and Master Freddy and all— 
‘Bunce he write down on a piece of paper each 
what they're to do for the day. He call ita 
and he put down what time they're to start, 

time they're to have lunch, and what time the 
to be played, and everything.” “ 


44 BUNCE, THE BOBBY, 

“And do Miss Eva and the others carry ont the 

programme?” I asked. 
Mrs. Cheadle looked puzzled. “No, sir, old “Me 

Bunce carry it himself in his pocket-book.” 

«But do they play the guitar and all the rest of itat 


the times fixed?” 


Acrang’ns the day's programme, 


ee bless you, no, sir, and that's what make 
Beara ee I never did see such a family 
CaN Es sone Me Ebby and his pa sit at the 
till it was tu A how they should spend the 44 — 
nch-time pretty near; and then, whe 
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ve settled it, old Mr. Bunce 'll never go outside the 
till he’s got it all wrote down, and that make Mr. 
Ebby and Miss Eva so cross, they often begin all over 
"again. And Master Freddy, he’s at the bottom of a lot 
‘of it, He just enjoy to get them all by the ears, He's 
a perfect little demon, that boy, and the tricks he's 
played Cheadle you hardly would believe. He worried 
him so one day with his mischieviousness, that at last 
Cheadle got expostulated beyond all bearing, and he 
_ picked up a stick and went round to the farmyard, and 
gave Joseph such a thrashing as never was. It war the 
only time I ever know'd Cheadle to lay hand on Joseph, 
for all he so often threaten what he'll do to him ; and I 
told him ’twarn't neither just nor right ; but Cheadle said 
if he hadn't a given somebody a thrashing he'd a’ had a 
fit, he was that worritted! But I must wish you good 
night, gen’l’men ; I'd no idea it war so late.” 
“Nice for Joseph!” said the Bobby, when Mrs, 
_ Cheadle had withdrawn. « But, I say, what price being 
up here with Bunce’s dad, ch? They must be a lot, 
‘What time the guitar’s to be played) ch? I’ve heard a 
d many rum things in my time, but that fairly takes 


CHAPTER VII, 


‘HE boat-houses were deserted, and not a soul was 
to be seen, as we turned off by the Bridge and — 
picked our way down to the landing-stage. It had been 
raining in the night, and the water lay in shining 
pools beneath the pollard willows that stand around 
Applegate's sheds. Applegate himself was no doubt 
fast asleep, a supposition supported by the fact that 
from his dwelling-house, some quarter of a mile distant, 
came a peculiar, deep vibration, such as is made by 
the double-bass in an Orchestra. The Bobby and I at 
first took the sound for distant thunder, but Bunce 
explained that it was the worthy boatman snoring: 
Had it been the height of the yachting season instead 
of late September, Applegate would have been out 
and about hours before. 

The morning was certainly a charming one, but 
in spite of the bright sunshine it was distinctly “nippy” 
and we had had to screw up our courage with the 
help of milk and whiskey, before leaving the farm 
house for this early swim, By the way, when ¥’ 


ae be ee 
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to the Broads, be careful always to take your 
own spirits with you: those obtainable at the Norfolk 
river-side inns are decidedly evil spirits, and in some 
"cases, by the agency of the landlord, they take unto 
‘them others more evil than themselves, and then the 
Jast state of that man into whom they enter in is 
most decidedly worse than the first. 

Milk warm from the cow, and whiskey warm from 
the bottle, is a wonderful help to six-o'clock-in-the- 
morning bathing. Not that it was quite so carly as 
that ; but still it was early enough to give us all a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction at our achievement in turning 
out of bed for this distinctly Spartan luxury—a fecling 
of conscious heroism. 

But when we had baled most of the rain water out of 
one of the beamy rowing boats moored to the pollard 
willows already mentioned, and, pulling out into mid- 
stream, made for the lonely wind-swept waters of the 
river above bridge, our Dutch courage began to 
evaporate. However, we were in for it now, and each 

“one was ashamed to back out before the two others, 
which shows the salutary influence of public opinion 
wen in a community of three. Bradley put his hand 
_ ower the side, and said the water felt quite warm (as 
A matter of fact, it was about 45°), and Bunce 

ved with much swagger, that he liked bathing such 
4 this—the river was always so fresh and 


that, after rain ; le orp 
ostentatiously to undo the collar of my shirt, as 
1 were longing to be overboard and sporting in the 
limpid waves (Ugh), and nothing but a polite desire to 
wait for my companions held me back, 

We ceased rowing at a convenient distance up the 
river, and gradually disrobed— 


“Till at last we stand quite bare, 
‘And we breathe a heartfelt prayer, 
‘As we step upon the gunwale with the courage 

of despair!” 


In considerably less than five minutes, we were all 
back in the boat, rubbing down for dear life, and 
glowing with reaction from the icy plunge, We all 
agreed, as we pulled back to the bridge, with the 
blood tingling in our veins, and a healthy tiger's 
appetite for breakfast, that the result was well worth 
the effort we had made; and declared that we would 
certainly come every morning for the remainder of 
our stay—a good resolution which I regret to say 
subsequently went towards carrying out a certain 
paving contract in the lower regions. 

‘I declare,” said the Bobby, “I've not felt to tingle 
all over like this since the last time my maternal parent 
gave me a hiding—and that was the day I was fifteen 
years old. Al,” he added, with a reminiscent 
“my maternal parent had a heavy hand !” 
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_ “Do you mean to say your mater used to lick 
“you?” asked Bunce in astonishment. “ Why, was your 
iter dead, then ?” 

" Bradley laughed. “ Why, bless your soul, my 
maternal parent used to attend to him too, when she 
thought he needed it. He was a very gevtle sort of 
man, poor old chap. I shan’t forget how proud’ I 
was the first time me and dad got it on the same day— 
me the open hand, applied as per usual, and him 
therolling pin, We went into the wash-house together 
afterwards, and comforted each other, and I felt 
Twas nearly grown up. ‘Your mother’s a fine woman, 
dad says to me, while he rubbed himself; ‘ never you 
forget that, Bob, your mother’s a fine woman—but she's 
apt to bea little quick in her temper, poor soul!’ They 
were wonderfully fond of each other.” 

“Well, it was a devilish funny way of showing it,” 
said Bunce. “I wonder she wasn’t ashamed—before all 
the servants and that.” 

Bradley pondered for a moment. “She used to 
give the servants a day off on those occasions,” he said 
=the whole lot of ’em.” 

“What 1 used to dislike about the pater’s lickings,” 
said Bunce, “was his jaw. He used to make you lie flat 
- down on the table in his study, and stand over you with 

cane in his band for about twenty minutes, givin’ 
bally sermon before he hit you. And the 


“worst of it was, he uscd to work himself 
regular state of excitement with all this jaw, 
_ did begin to whack, he whacked precious hard. Bug E 
what J couldn't stand was the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 


“Why, the 
pater always 
started these few 
remarks of hig 
one way: ‘The 
Apostle St. Paul 
has most correctly 
observed in his 
Epistle to the 
Hebrews (twelfth 
chapter eleventh 
verse), that no 
chastening for the 
present seemeth to 


‘ 
; 
; 
: 


be joyous, but 
{grievous ; never 
"y “theless, afterwards 
“he Epistle tothe Hebrews." it yieldeth the 


peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 

are exercised thereby. Let that truth sink deeply 
into your heart, wretched boy, before we 
further’ You should have heard the way he 


‘out ‘proceed further’—it used to send the 
ers all down my back—and that. But I used to 
know when the real business was goin’ to begin, because 
"he invariably ended up with one special sentence. 
Lor’! How I used to listen for that sentence! I knew 
it by heart. ‘I would that it were possible for me 
to avoid this painful scene. Remember, unhappy 
Jad, that it is not anger, but sorrow, that nerves my 
hand to this ordeal!’—And then he'd let fly with the 
cane, 

“Beastly hypocrisy! He regularly enjoyed it! 
Why, he always used to smack his lips before the 
first whack. It's a great mistake to lick children too 
much. At least, the e/der children, Young Freddy, 
now, is just being ruined for want of a few good hidin’s. 
But that’s always the way in a family. The elder sons 
get all the whackings, because it’s a novelly to the father 
while they're growin’ up, but by the time the younger 
_ ones come on, he’s lost the taste for it, and he’s less 
_ tmuscular and that, so zhey get off scot free. It's beastly 
unjust.” 
“Well,” said I, “if young Freddy has never had a 
whacking himself, he has had a pretty severe one 

: ly,” and I related what we had heard overnight 
Mrs. Cheadle about her “worritted” husband 
the wretched. Joseph serve as whipping-boy 
ter Freddy, My tale was prompted by seeing 


himself in the distance, 
ing the farm. ete 
“What a beastly shame!” exclaimed Bunee, 
never heard anything about that before. I only 9 
T’d seen Cheadle that day, I'd have given him half 
a-quid to thrash young Freddy himself, and Td” have 
held him for him to do it into the bargain. But what a 
wicked thing to do towards Joseph. It’s these sort of 
things that make Anarchists and that You're all 
very much mistaken about that lad,” he went on 
didactically. “Some of the people who think themselves 
so clever aren't half as clever really as the people that 
they think aren’t a bit clever. I could make something 
of Joseph if I had him for a bit. What he needs is kind 
treatment and patience and that. What I like about 
him is that he’s so respectful. When I gave him my 
boots to clean before we went out this. morning, he 
touched his cap and said, ‘Thank you, sir,’ just a it 
I'd done him a favour.” 

The object of these remarks could be seen, just 
within the farmyard gate, awaiting our approach. 4 

“What are those things he’s got in his arms?” T 
ke asked, “TI can't make out from here.” ; 

Bradley, giving my arm a pinch which I did n0t #7 
the moment understand, said with a laugh, that {com 
their patchy appearanct he should say they Wer ' 
couple of black-and-tan terrier pups suffering from # 


As he spoke, Joseph disappeared from view, 
ig toa bend of the lane. 

r you are!” triumphantly cried Bunce, “I 
‘you there was something in that boy. Did you sce 
ow tenderly he was carrying those two poor beasts? 

» boy has a heart! I knew I was right.” 

"A few moments later we swung round the corner 
of the lane and through the gate. Almost before he 
came in sight, Bunce shouted out to Joseph in an 
ncouraging tonc— 

“Put them down, my lad, and let them run about 
a bit ; the fresh air will do them good.” 

Joseph looked at our companion as though he had 
_ doubts of his sanity, but obediently put the two strange 
objects on the ground. They were Bunce’s cherished 
own boots, liberally smeared with black in all 

ections. : 

What the devil—!” exclaimed Bunce, when he 

agnised the true inwardness of the “two poor beasts.” 
*f couldn't get ’em to polish no better nor that, sir,” 

said Joseph the tender-hearted, with a deprecatory air, 

‘I didn’t spare the blacking neither, but ‘un 

lie on no way, do what I might.” 

! Do you mean to tell me you've used 

to them?” 

sir, more nor half a bottle, I rackon, Tis no 

the ship for a ha'porth of tar, like, But they 


Jill 


opinion. He considered them 
most decidedly something to 
speak of, but for the moment 
the intensity of his disgust 
took away the power of 
articulation. 
Joseph stood 
gazing at the 
boots in a dissat- 
isfied way, evi- 
dently under the 
impression that 
their owner's 
annoyance was 
caused by the lack 
of a fine black 

‘An intelligent tad, polish, While he 
was thus musing the fire kindled, and at the last Bunce 
spake with his tongue— 

“If it was simply the lack of brains,” he began in iey 
tones, facing the astonished Joseph with a stony glare 
ue sas know you couldn't help it, and I 4 

, you wretched clod-hopping, 
—dissohite donkey t me 


: 
: 
' 
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‘If there'd been any reasonable ground for a mistake 
‘or that, to excuse you, I might have overlooked it, 
“you careless, grovelling, ill-conditioned, unspeakable 
fdiot! Nothing but my regard for Mr. Cheadle"— 
“(And your mother’s various veins,” interjected the 
sotto voce.)—* prevents my givin’ you the most 
awful hiding you ever had in your useless life, you— 
take those things away! Take them away and—” 

_ “And care for them tenderly,” broke in Bradley, 
- “Poor beasts! I never saw such a frightful attack 
of mange in my life. And look here,” he added, as 

Joseph began to beat a quick retreat with one of the 
“ill-used boots in cach hand, “remember, unhappy lad, 
_ that what Mr, Bunce has said to you, he has said more 
in sorrow than in anger !” 

“T don't see anything at all to laugh at,” declared 
Bunce, highly incensed ; and he stalked off towards the 
Tm not laughing, my dear chap,” explained 
‘y, “I'm lost in admiration, I was just thinking 
your pater couldn’t have done it better himself, 
‘the finest flow of language ever heard.'” 
ce had disappeared, and we saw him no more 
‘breakfast, at which meal he was yery stiff in his 
towards the Bobby and myself, and quite 
polite, as is his way when out of temper, When — 


the day came up for discussion, he vetoed 


‘everything. He was sick of cruising in 
beastly boat without an object. Of course it 
different sailing with people who knew something 
it, but tis sort of thing—he shrugged his shoulders 
in disgust. Walking was too much fag. Fishing was. 
beastly rot. Besides, it was no fun fishing unless you'd 
ground-baited the place overnight. 

Bradley suggested coursing, and said it wouldn't be a 
bad idea to hunt Joseph across country with black- 
and-tan terriers ; at which sally Joseph’s victim looked 
sour and said, 

“Oh yes, very funny, no doubt; and if you'd had 
a pair of nearly new tan boots that cost twenty- 
two shillings and sixpence in Oxford Street absolutely 
spoiled, you'd laugh of course.” 

The day’s programme was finally settled for us by 
Mr. Cheadle. When the Bobby and I went out into 
the garden, leaving Bunce smoking his pipe in sullen 
silence at the deserted breakfast-table, we found the 
worthy farmer digging frantically in the potato patch, 
every now and then letting off most heart-rending 
groans, but never for a moment stopping in his violet 
exertions. 


“Good morning, Farmer.” 

“Marnin’, sir. Qo-o0-00-00! Err-r!” 
“You don't seem to be well ?” 
“Ab-rh! Ugh! Dandie! Oh, I’m searce 
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vee, But thar! ’Zain’t no use to give way 
é ro0o-matics!"”—and with this emphatic declaration 
e resumed his agricultural occupation. 
“No more it ain't,” heartily acquiesced Mrs. Cheadle, 
o had followed us out. “Cheadle’s quite right. 1 
‘have no patience wi’ folks that quit their work and 
make a fuss because they ain't the thing. That's all 
"very well for gentry and sich, but the Almighty never 
meant the likes of us to pay any ‘tention to our 
"health. Go on, Willum, thar's nought do you so 
much good as a right brisk dig.” 
Thus exhorted, “ Willum,” with a gasp of pain, began 
to again frantically wield the spade. 

“Tis mostly his narves,” explained the farmer's 
» better-half, turning to us; “'tis mostly his narves when 


’'s said and done, and diggin’ do him a power o' 
» 


“Mr. Cheadle paused to ejaculate “Narves! Oh, 
landle!” in a disgusted tone, spat on his hands, and 
resumed the digging. 

“Have you ever suffered from rheumatism yourself, 
‘Mrs, Cheadle?” I asked. 

f ' Me, sir? Lor’ bless your soul, I've never knowed a 
illness in my life (except havin’ little children, 
h is natural ailments); why, Dr. Grigson always 

believe I've discovered the lecture of life, wotever 


“athe ‘lixer of life,” explained the 
of patent medicine wot folks did used to 
iden times, and at Je-tared to cure ‘Sie ; 
Tim right sorry that it ain't made now But look you 
here, sir, I'm a-goin’ in to Yarmouth to-day in the” 
dogecart, and I thowt that mayhap you gen'l'men "ud 
like to come along o’ me, for a change like, Old 
Jimmy always go along at a right good pace when I've 
got the roo-matics, for he know that if the pain take 
me sudden I don't spare the whip, for ’tis a wonderful 
relief; so if you'd like a nice ride, say—dandle !—say 
the word, and you're very welcome.” 

In our undecided state of mind, Mr. Cheadle’s 
proposal seemed sent by a special providence, and even 
Bunce (who had by this time sauntered out into the 
garden to join us) accepted the invitation with alacrity; 
so half an hour later we were bowling along the straight 
high road behind old Jimmy, who certainly laid 
himself out to his work in good earnest. Luckily for 
that ancient quadruped, the farmer's rheumatism 
considerably eased off soon after we started, s0 the 
whip was not brought into requisition as an anodyn® 3 

We drove past huge fields of yellow stubble and 
verdant meadow land, past lonely farmhouses and tiny 
hamlets, picturesque old windmills and  charating” 
thatched cottages; and always on our right 3 
stretched the never-ending line of telegraph posts 
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the line of the high road, with the fresh breeze 
its weird chant in the wires overhead, ‘That 
had been a gale during the night, and here and 
along the road lay the tiny corpse of some 
wrtunate bird that had met its death by being dashed 
inst the cruel wires—a pathetic sight! Had the 
d Bailiff been with us, he might here have found 
erial for an extra verse in his ditty about 


« The singing of them pratty birds wot sit upon the tree.” 


' At one place where we passed through an avenue of 
elms, the road was strewn in all directions with 
branches that had been torn from the trees by the 
violence of the wind, 

_ “If it’s been blowing like this from the east,” said 
nce, “the sea will be simply splendid at Yarmouth.” 
'Thar's some folk,” said Mr. Cheadle in a puzzled 
“thar’s some folk think a sight o’ the sea, Thar 
“a gen’i’man from Narrdge—Mr. Cochrane—wor 
n’ along o” us last year, wot come into Yarmouth 
t twice, as it might be you're a-doin’ now, and he'd 


she did, Stand thar on the beach and just 
fellar |" 

think he was quite right in his head then?” 

y could he be, sir? He write books. He's 


re 


= 


rough and that—why, you know, it's a magnificent 


«But, Mr. Cheadle,” said Bunee, “when the 


spectacle and that, don't you think?” 

“No, I don't,” maintained the farmer stoutly, 
«What's the sea after all? Now gi’ me a herd of 
bullocks—thar’s something to look at! You depend 
upon it, the sea wor never meant for sensible Christian 
folk, but only for pirates and such. Not a drop of 
its ever touched me!” he added proudly. 

‘As we neared Yarmouth, the country grew flat and 
ugly to a degree, the featureless marshes stretching 
away for miles on each side, while long before reaching 
the town, the lofty spire of St. Nicholas Church (the 
largest parish church in England, if I recollect aright) 
stood out before us as a striking landmark. Soon we 
saw signs of the shipping in the river—masts innumer= 
able of trading schooners, fishing smacks, collier brigs ; 
timber-ships, billy-boys, and all the other hundreds of 
craft that, for a couple of miles, line the quays at the 
back of Herringopolis—or is it Bloaterville? 

Yarmouth is despised and abused as the holiday 
resort of the People—with a capital P—but I doubt if 
you will find in England another town with such Ife 

giving vigorous air. What is that you say—the bloater 
curing factories? Well, there is no need to e 
your afternoon siesta beneath their walls, The quay® 
The odours of the quays are not an unmi: 


| a capital B—within him (I except Mr. Cheadle, 
prefers bullocks rolling in fat to billows rolling 
fury), is not moved by the scent of hempen hawsers 
and freshly tarred rigging—by the strange indefinable 
smell of shipping, in a word—to thoughts of foreign 
Tands afar, of voyages over trackless oceans and summer 
seas, of the wooden walls of long ago, our glorious Naval 
History and achievements in the past—thoughts of 
Nelson and Collingwood, and Trafalgar and Wapping 
Old Stairs and—“and that!" as Bunce would say. 
So do not abuse Yarmouth, but avoid it in July and 
August, and take your walks along its breezy front 
or busy quays in the autumn, when the People, with 
_ 4 capital P, have returned to "Aggerston and *Ackney, 
when the fishing is in full swing, and bronzed smacks- 
men and burly Dutch-looking porters form picturesque 
‘Groups on wharf and vessel. Or go for a spanking sail 
‘Over Breydon when the tide is up, and its 1,200 acres of 
waters are dancing under a bright October sun, 
then, if you don’t get fond of Yarmouth—why 
Must be something very radically wrong with you, 
Sooner your friends put you under the care of a 
the better. . 
}1” exclaimed Bunce, as we neared the town, 


never heard © 
po you mean to say you've 
Bowls? T thought everybody round here knew | 


Bowls." Y 
“ And what is he?—Mayor, oF Member for the 


or what?” 
. Sse he’s worth thirty thousand pounds,” explained 
Bunce, in awe-struck tones. 

“Noble fellow!" cried the Bobby. 

“Eh? Oh no, he isn’t exactly that. He's a very 
eccentric old Johnny and that. Goes about in a blue 
jersey and sea-boots, and when he speaks to you he 
shouts as if you were a mile off. The pater got to 
know him first, years ago. Thinks a lot of him, the 
pater does, He used to take the pater out sailin’ with 
him, He owns half the fishing smacks in the place and 
that.” 

“ Aye, he do so,” commented the farmer. 

“I shall never forget the first time I met him," 
continued Bunce, “It was two years ago. Constance 
was down here with all her people, and I was comin’ 
down for the weck-end. It was one Saturday im 
August and the train was very full, so I tipped the 
Porter chap at Liverpool Strect to put me in a first-class — 
carriage. Comes much cheaper than takin’ a first-class ~ 
ticket, you know, Well, when we got to Beccles: # 
fat old chap that looked like a smacksman. J 

the door open and chucked a canvas bag in, 
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in himself, smellin’ of fish and that ft to kill 
There were three Englishmen from Johannesburg 


the journey down ; they seemed rather swells, and 
"d just come home from the Cape, and they were 
©n about the Boers—about their bein’ so 


eae 


myself. 

“Well, of course, this was old Billy Bowls, only we 
didn’t know it. ‘Call the station-master, will you?’ he 
says. ‘Allright, you dirty land-lubber, call away and be 
damned to you!’—so the other fellow shoved his head 
out of the window and called the station-master, and 
when he comes up, he says—' Here, station-master, turn 
this low old fellow out. He's drunk. I’ve told him this 
is a first-class carriage, but he won't get out. Ask him 
for his ticket.’ 

“Well, directly the station-master saw old Billy, 
he touched his hat to him very respectfully, and then I 
was glad I hadn’t said anything at first, because 1 
saw something was up. The old chap put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled out a dirty greasy old purse 
and out of this purse he fishes out a first-class season 
ticket. ‘Thar’s my ticket) he says, ‘Now, station: — 
master, ask these blanky-blank puppies for #eir blanky 
tickets!’ 7 

“Well, I felt pretty blue then, because of course Tid 
only got a Third, and I'd been talkin’ to these one! 


oe 
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as if I'd got any amount of oof, seein’ they 
ned so flush. I began to hunt about in my pockets 
if 1 couldn't find my ticket, just to gain time. They 
to do the same. 
4* Come on, out with 'em,’ says old Billy, and at last 
n dashed if they didn’t ad pull out third-class tickets, 
You should have heard the way old Billy talked to 
them! ‘Out you go!’ he says, ‘I’m not going to have 
scum like you travellin’ in here, when I've paid for 
first-class ‘commydation. I'll blanky well teach you, 
you blanky swabs, as sure as my name's Billy Bowls!" 
" “Well, you bet I pricked up my ears when I heard 
(that, I left off pretendin’ to feel in my pockets, and 
|" Igot out my card-case and said— 
' “*T'm afraid I’ve lost my ticket, station-master, but 
where is my name and address, and of course I'll pay 
fare again, either to you or at Yarmouth, and I 
it see if I can recover it from the Company after- 
There, that’s my name—Bunce ; and I think this 
man knows my pater, I said, And I turned 
old Billy with a polite bow. 


noo, Why, blank my blanky blind old eyes, 
hha’ seen you was! You're the very image 0 

a ‘us your flipper, my Jad!’ and he shook 
" {ill [ thought my arm would come off. 


‘e's all right, statlon-master,’ he said, * 
trouble about this young gen''man—the son b 
wouldn't travel in a class he hadn't paid for. But as fo 
these three swabs—out you go!’—and he bundled them 
‘cout neck and crop, and the station-master shoved 
them into a third-class carriage, while the porters and 
people on the platform stood round grinnin’. 

“Well, we got quite friendly, me and Billy, before we 
reached Yarmouth: he asked after the pater, and 
kept sayin’ I was the image of him, and when we 
reached Southtown Station, he said— 

“*Come on, I'll give you a drive in my brougham, 
it'll be waiting for me here: whar are you going? 
White Swan 'Otel? Right you are, that’s whar 
your father always go.’ 

“Well, I thought I was in luck, so I said thanks 
much, and old Billy laid hold of his dirty canvas bag in 
one hand and my Gladstone in the other, and we 
walked out of the station, and ¢here was a beastly 
fish-cart—one of these carts you see the boys driving 
about the Yarmouth Rows! 

“‘Thar's my brougham, says he, ‘jump in!’—and he 4 
chucked the bags on to it, and of course I fad to climb 
up, after acceptin’ his invitation and. that, and he 
clambered in after me and we drove off. Seein’ him 
travel first-class, of course I'd thought he meant a ré 
brougham. 3 
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ff as we came out of the station yard, who should 
but the Edwardses—Constance and her pater 
mater, and young Madge, and that beastly 
erly and some other friends of theirs, Of course 
spotted me directly, and Hatherly said some. 
to Constance and they both laughed. I was 
ver So mortified in my life. I should have liked 
“the cart to run over Hatherly and break his neck on the 
“spot—only it didn’t I looked the other way and 
‘pretended not to notice them, but it was no good; 
and later in the evenin’, when I called where the 
Edwardses were stayin’, and tried to explain, Hatherly 
Was there and kept makin’ comments—beastly sarcastic 
| iokes and that, I didn't enjoy myself one bit that trip.” 
» “It was very inconsiderate of Hatherly,” I said, “but 
Wid Bowls must be a character, and no mistake!” 
“Ob, he’s all right when you know him," replied 
ee, “We've all of us got a very sincere respect for 
He put a yacht at our disposal, free of charge, for 
ple of months this last summer. We met him 
lly at Norwich—me and the pater and 
ater and Eva, He was standin’ on his pleasure 
he's got one of his own, you know) by the 
‘Bridge, and when he saw us on the tow- 
to us to come aboard, The mater 'd 
and thought he was the man 
cry, and when she stepped 


stn’t mind me; it’s only 
my way! You ask the old 'un here! ’_and he pointed 
to the pater. 

“ Well, the mater was just beginnin’ ‘how dare you 
__—!’ but luckily the pater was just behind her, and he 
whispered in her ear— Hush! It’s Billy Bowls: he's 
worth thirty thousand pounds!’ and then of course 
she laughed it off, and after that we had the yacht 
for nothing for two months, as I said before.” 

“Your maternal parent must have wonderful powers 
of self control,” said the Bobby. 

“Qh yes,” responded Bunce complacently. “ The — 
mater can take a hint sharp enough sometimes.” 

The farmer put us down near the Jetty, and drove om | 
himself to the market-place, having first agreed € 
dine with us at two o'clock, when his business would be 
finished, We wandered along the front, looking at 
the great rollers as they dashed in before the 

wind, whipping up the sand into masses of yellow 0" 

A coastguardsman with whom we had a chat, told 

that both the Gorleston and Caister lifeboats 

een out during the night, and had rescued! the § 


‘Never mind, old girl, you mus 
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a Norwegian brig that had run upon one of the 
ded sand-banks, which made this such a dangerous 
of coast, The Caister boat had been overturned 
“on the return journey, and the men had had a miraculous 
“escape, but being near shore, fortunately no lives had 
Deen lost. 
| The deeds of the Norfolk lifeboatmen would make 
a noble story, and perhaps somebody would write it 
but for the fact that heroism of this description is so 
common all around our shores each winter, that we 
do not pay it the attention it deserves. Another 
instance of the familiarity which breeds contempt, One 
thing, at any rate, might be done—a Government 
pension secured to the families of any of the brave 
. Hellows who lose their lives on lifeboat service. But 
‘While our politicians persist in regarding the British 
p'xpayer as the parsimonious screw which he most 
“Settainly is not, it is, I suppose, vain to hope for 
© act of justice such as this, which would meet 
Mothing but approval from even the most tax- 
d paterfamilias. Meantime, the lifeboatmen’s 
|are left to the chances of a public subscription— 
pend another ten million or so on torpedoes 


c tired of watching the sea (despised of 
sd along the quay and amused 
spectacle of all the shipping 


jing and lowering 5 " 
Be sanitoge and swearings, until the clock at the 
Town Hall warmed us that it was time to keep our 
appointment with the worthy farmer. We reached the 
selected rendezvous a little before two, and by the time 
our guest put in an appearance @ nice little dinner 
was all ready for the execution which we promptly 
proceeded to do to it. 

Cheadle was in a cheerful frame of mind, having done 
a good morning’s business, and he drank our health 
several times. The process apparently proved agree- 
able, for he afterwards drank the health of Mr. Bunce, 
senior, and then of Mrs. Bunce (whom he spoke of to 
her son as “that dear lady, your ma, sir”), and then 
he drank to the health of my family, hoping there 7 
was no offence, but p'’aps some day he should have 7 
the pleasure of seeing them too, as he was sure they 
was as nice as me; and then to the Bobby's family, om 
the same terms. He was soon afterwards moved t 
observe that we were all perfect gen’l'men, and that 
we were free to come down to the farm whenever 
we felt inclined, winter or summer, not if it wor ever 5° 
and Willum Cheadle wor his name, and he wor 
o' no man—coz why ? he owed no man nothing: a 
it was time we wor all getting homeward. . 
it most certainly was, and it was a very good thing 
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Jimmy knew his way home so well and could 
~ jog along between the shafts without much attention 4 

for half a mile out of Yarmouth Mr. Cheadle com. 
“plained of feeling very weak—most extra-ordnarly 

weak—and he did then and there fall into a deep sleep, 
s0 that we had to tie him into his seat with the strap ; 
and how his neck escaped dislocation is a marvel, secing 
the way his head jerked about as we made our way over 
the rough roads, 

We took it in turns to drive, and the sun was just 
setting, in a glory of crimson and gold, as we passed 
through the tiny village of Repps, and the Potter 
Heigham Bridges came in view. The farmer woke up 
much refreshed, his vigour restored j and Bunce, Bradley, 
and I, being stiff from the long drive, alighted at the 
Bridge and said we would walk up to the farm to 
stretch our legs, 

We stood for some time looking up the river, 
Which reflected the glory of the sky like a mirror, 
~ {St the wind had fallen, and the still water shone with all 
‘the colours of the rainbow. But sunsets do not last 
lng in September, and before we turned away 
P to the farm, grey cloud banks were already 
ug up to hide the wonders of the many coloured 
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MORNING, 


Oh! with bath and breakfast over 
‘We feel mightily in clover, 
‘As the breeze begins our taut'ning sail to kiss; 
‘We forget we've got a liver, 
3 ‘As we bow! along the river, 
And divide the ruffled waters with a hiss, 
From our bows the spray is shaken 
(That was first-rate eggs and bacon !) 
And we puff the morning pipe—the pipe of bliss 


AFTERNOON. 


Oh! the sun is rather blinding, 
And the river's mighty winding, 
And we feel a little shade would be a boon} 
‘We are sleepy after lunching 
‘As we wath the cattle munching. 
Tn the meadows where the shadows will be soon? 
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EVENING. 


Now the evening sky is glowing, 
And the river, softly flowing, 

Seems a melting crimson pathway to the west; 
Homeward slowly wend the cattle, 
At our bows the ripples prattle 

As we gently cleave the shining water's bres 
Now saint-like feels each sinner 
(A digesting of his diuner) 

And we smoke the evening pipe—the pipe that’s best ! 


Bunce smoked in silence for a minute, when I had 
finished reading this effusion to my companions, and 
gave a grunt of approval, 

That isn't half bad,” he said. “I've seen worse than 
in the weekly papers—Scraps and that.” 

_ “Thanks,” I observed. 

“Oh, but I mean it. There’s nothing for you to be 
proud of, you know. You can't help it. Some people 
built that way and some aren't. Now / tried to 
some poetry myself, after Constance—when I 
down here the other day ; but I got stuck some- 
, I was never good at composition, not even at 
and that, I remember the master of my 


of chap. I'd taken a lot of pains with an 
Country ’—looked up a lot of long 
and that, and I thought he'd 


“be pleased, Well, he read it thr 

called me up and gave it back to 
‘Whether I shail ever succeed in educ 
Bunce, only the Almighty knows; but if 1 pS 
always be able to make your living as a learnéd p 
Take this document away, please, It's the 
remarkable example of erudite idiocy that I've ever” 
seen !’—Beastly rude thing to say, when I'd taken such 
a lot of trouble too.” 

" Disgraceful,” agreed the Bobby. “But what was 
this poetry you wrote?” 

“Oh, why, you see I didn’t get very far. I managed 
the first three lines all right, but then I got stuck.” 

“Well, let's have ‘em. P’r'aps we could lend you 7 
a hand,” 

Bunce cleared his throat diffidently. “Why, this is 
how it goes,” he said. “It’s a sort of an ode and 
that—— 


“+ Ob, Constance dear, your heart so hard 
My whole career has wrecked aud matted ¢ 
Yet thinkin’ on your lips so ripe——" 


YS 


“ There—that’s as far as I could get.” F 
“Why, it's easy enough to find a rhyme to ‘ripe! 
said the Bobby airily, “ How'd this do?— 


“* Yet thinking on your lips 50 ripe 
‘My inmost vita 


vi 
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”" replied Bunce, with a melancholy shake of the 
“I thought of ‘gripe’ myself, but it won't do. 
ns coarse and that, It destroys the poetical idea 


~ “Certainly,” I chimed in, “It is not consistent, 
Now if the first word were ‘wn-ripe, the other wveuld 
“naturally suggest itself.” 
~ “Well then,” proposed Bradley, nothing daunted, 
_ “how's this ?@— 


“Yet thinking on your lips so ripe 
T'im quick compelled to use my wipe.'” 


“Oh, hang it!” cried the forlorn lover. “That's 
much worse. Why should thinkin’ of her lips make you 
3 “Want to blow your nose?” 

_ “Blow your nose!” exclaimed the Bobby indignantly 
» “Who said anything about blowing your nose? You've 
artistic feeling. Don’t you see the idea is that 
ting of her lips so ripe, you're immediately 
din tears, and have to dry your eyes with 
¢ handkerchief Only you have to say ‘wipe, 
: it rhymes with ‘ripe,’ and ‘handkerchief’ doesn't. 
t they call poetical licence.” 
Fhymes with ‘ripe,’" I suggested meekly, 
” 
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Go on, pray. Of course it isn’t at all a delicate 
and of course I enjoy jesting about it, and that, 
people have such thoroughly vulgar natures that they _ 
can't see when anything's a fit subject for their wretched. 
silly jokes and when it isn’t.” 

“You are quite right,” I agreed cheerfully, “ People 
like that are utterly without tact!” 

This so disgusted Bunce that he could ‘only snort 

indignantly. He picked up his candle and betook 
himself to bed, without wishing us good-night, 
» Bradley and I, over a final whiskey-and-soda, amused 
ourselves for a quarter of an hour, suggesting to each 
other further continuations for the “Ode and that,” and — 
then followed its author to the Land of Nod, 


eee pe 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


PHE farmer was making mysterious signals with a 
pitchfork, which I interpreted to mean that he 
‘wished me to approach, so I left an interesting competi- 
» tion between two chickens over a piece of bread and 
‘butter, and walked across to the farmyard gate. 
| “Thar, sir,” said Mr, Cheadle, lunging with the pitch- 
| fork in the direction of the stables, “that’s him!” 
| Thus admonished, I caught sight of a photographic 
nera, covered with a black cloth and garnished with 
h very thin ones, that my first impulse was to 
onder which legs belonged to the camera and which to 
t photographer. The fact of two of them being 
d in knickers and tartan stockings enabled me to 
9a decision on this point. 
ts him!” repeated Mr, Cheadle; “him what I 
'at’s so fond o! lookin’ at the sea." 
T, “you mean the ‘H'Author, from 


“marnin’, and he’s goin’ over to Repps to take sotne 
picters o’ Mr. Neve’s Tower, He's just takin’ the 
house first ; he promised the wife as he would next time 
he brought his machine. She's tarrible set on forty- 
grarfts o' the farm, is the wife.” _ 

The black cloth heaved and fluttered, and a dis 
hevelled grey head appeared from beneath it. “ Pardon 
me, sir," cried the owner, “but you are within the plane 
of the picture. Will you be good enough to take up a 
position more to one side?” 

I apologised, and was about to comply with this 
request, when the farmer intervened, and said, no offence 
but it had just struck him as how he should like all of 
us gen’l’men in the picter, if Mr, Cochrane didn't mind ; 
and he hastened indoors and fetched out Bunce and 
the Bobby, who lad been lingering over their breakfast, 
and who were quickly followed by Mrs, Cheadle We 
all ranged ourselves in front of the house, taking up the 
highly unnatural positions which it is usual to assume 
3 upon such occasions, Just as the cap was being taken 
off the camera the lad Joseph suddenly appeared around 
the corner of the house, and in the resultant picture 
(which stands on my desk as I write) his far from 
omamental countenance, furnished with the usual vacant 


grin, stares at one like a familiar spirit over Bunce’s: 
left shoulder. i 


The operation over, Mr. Cheadle introduced us: 
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, who proved to be a most courteous old 
By his cordial invitation we walked over 
"him to Repps, where he intended taking some 
of the ruined tower for an illustrated history of 
Anglia upon which he was engaged, The old 
man gave us a most interesting account of the 
nin question as we made our way towards it. The 
Iminor details, I regret to say, have escaped me, as I 
fave a bad memory for those sort of things, but the 
important points are that Bastwick Old Tower was 
“built some while ago, in the reign of William Rufus or 
sme other king, for a citadel or a church or some such 

se, and was besieged and battered by Oliver 
omwell or Prince Rupert or somebody else, and the 
village of Old Bastwick is buried beneath its walls 
ip some other neighbourhood. I record these facts 
‘the bencfit of any of my readers who may visit the 
at a future date, To know something definite 
the history of a place adds so greatly to the 
's interest in it. = 
or Cochrane (I have since found that he is 
known in literary and scientific circles, and 
been made a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
for writing a book which nobody could 
‘true proof of a giant intellect) told us 
Anglia was going to be a work 
five volumes. As yet it wos 


“Why,” said Bunce admiringly, “you cows 
be very clever and that, to write a book like that "— 
(the Professor gave a gratified smile). “ But of course 
literary men are clever; I know something about it, 
because a cousin of mine’s a literary man—he writes for 
Tit Bits. Do you ever write for Tit Bits, Mr—er—Mr, 
Cockroach?” 

The smile vanished, and the old gentleman said 
rather testily that he did nof write for the publication 
referred to, 

“Oh,” continued Bunce, in perfect good faith, “you 
should send them something up; very likely they'd put 
it in, If they don’t accept it the first time, try ’em 
again with something else. That’s what you have to do, 
my cousin says, He sent in seventeen times before 
they published anything. Only they wouldn't care for 
history and that; you'd have to send them a popular 
scientific article, chatty and that, about baby incubators, 
or electric bells, or—fieas, or something popular, My 
cousin signs his articles ‘Doctus’—that's Latin for 
learned. P'r’aps you've read some of his things, Mn—_ 
Cockroach 2” E 

“Cochrane, sir, Cochrane!" snapped the “H'Author” 
whereupon Bunce appealed to the Bobby if the 
hadn't said * Cockroach." 
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¥] thought he said Blackb——" began Bradley, but 1 
" a sideways kick at his shin, and interrupted with a 
about the age of the tower, which we had now 
nearly reached, and the Professor immediately went off 
jnto a long discourse upon this point. 

Farmer Neve received us most politely, and readily 
gave permission for the photographing of the ruin, of 
which he is tremendously proud; and a very pretty 


Bastwick OM Tower. 


“Picture it made, with the thatched farmhouse beside it, 
id the old-fashioned garden in front. Then the hos- 
farmer insisted on our going inside to taste some 
hhome-brewed “yarb beer” (for, unlike Mn 
he is @ tectotaler), and uncommonly refreshing’ 

in the old-fashioned " keeping-room,” 
in 


~~ across the ceiling, and 
ted the conversation to the subject of old houses, 
families, and ancestors, and I did then and there pro- 
claim a fact, which I always take occasion to trot out in 
such circumstances—we all have our little weaknesses— 
viz, that I have at home a portrait painted on parch- 
ment of some old great-grandfather of mine, who was 
Burgomaster of a free town, and in that capacity had 
the power of signing death warrants. In the portrait 
referred to, the old gentleman is depicted in the act of 
signing one of these gruesome documents, with a mild 
and benevolent smile playing around his clean-shaven 
lips. 

“My great-grandfather,” said the Professor proudly, 
« was executed after the Rebellion of 1745.” 

The Bobby—no doubt feeling that it behoved him to 
keep up appearances before Bunce, and with hazy 
recollections in his mind from his school history books 
—observed complacently, 

i “ We come of a very old family, we Bradleys. One 
of my ancestors was executed at—at Tyburn,” 

Mr. Cochrane looked startled. He glanced at 
Bradley from beneath his beetle brows (his /ack-beetle 
brows, the Bobby would have said), and asked, 
“ Hanged ?” 4 


“Er, why,—certainly—yes, hanged, of course.” 
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lumph !” said his interlocutor. 
“It was for high treason,” explained Bradley, 
 “Humph!” said the Professor again, more emphati- 
“ally. “Did any of your ancestors ever get shipped out 
to Botany Bay—for high treason ?” 

The Bobby said not that he could remember. He 
™ began to feel rather out of his depth, so took refuge in 
the simple truth, and commenced a statement about his 
grandfather the Archdeacon, which Professor Cochrane 
received with polite incredulity—the result of Bradley’s 
previous drafts upon his imagination. 

Desirous of shifting the conversation on to other 
shoulders, the Bobby turned to Bunce, and inquired, 
“What about your great-grandfather ?” 

_ “Idon't remember him,” was the reply, “but I wish 

my pater’s pater had been executed—hanged, drawn 
and quartered and that; I'm sure he deserved it, 
Instead of which he died comfortably in bed, and he's 
Bota tombstone over him that would make you think 
“4 was a perfect saint, to read the inscription. Old 
1 He was such an awfully stingy old beggar— 
I remember the first time I came 


e are three things a schoolboy ought always to 


and that's a shilling, a knife, and a 


| «of course T grinned all over my face, think! 
was going to give them to me. ‘Well, what 
suppose he did? Why, he put his hand in his pocket 
and fished out some string, and said, 

“There's the piece of string. Now you only want 
the other two to be complete!’ Old pig!” 

This story tickled the Professor very much, en- 
couraged by which, Bunce launched out into an account 
of another of his forbears—a female ancestor this time, 

“My tater’s mater,” he said, as we turned into the 
high road on our way down to the Bridge again, after 
bidding farewell to Bastwick Old Tower and its cheery 
owner—"my mater’s mater died of softening of the 
brain, The mater had a lot of trouble with her for two 
or three years. One day she went into the room and 
found the old lady standin’ on the table playin’ with the 

gas. All three burners turned on, and the room enough 
tochoke you, The pater said it was a mercy the mater 
didn’t strike a match, for it would very likely have 
caused a severe concussion—perhaps a conflagration, 
the pater said. The mater said of course she wouldn't 
: have been such a fool as to strike a match, seeing it was 
broad daylight; but the pater said that was nearly 
always how gas explosions were caused, by goin’ into 
the room and strikin’ a match, and you never know 
what a woman will do, because the female sex is 2 
illogical. He's always sayin’ those sort of things, and | 
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the mater and my sister (that's Emily, you 
) most frightfully savage. 
‘Then, another day, the mater's mater ran away with 
milk cart.” 
“What!” cried the Bobby. “Here, I say, draw it 
mild.” 
“Fact!” was the response. “I’m not jokin’. You 
see our milkman was mashed on a housemaid we'd got 
D then—an ugly girl she was, too—and he used to hang 
_ about down in the area talkin’ and that, and one day 
the mater's mater managed to dodge the attendant— 
{we had an attendant for her, the last year, because she 
was so troublesome and that)—she dodged the atten- 
dant, who thought she was asleep in her own room, and 
Slipped out of the front door, and, before they missed 
her, she'd jumped into the milk cart and whipped up 
the horse, and was off down the road, with the milk cans 
“fattlin’ and that fit to rouse the dead, and the man 
| tearin’ after her like mad, about a quarter of a mile 
“behind, swearin’ like a trooper. She was a very 
table little woman, thin and wiry and that, and the 
told me afterwards that when she saw her comin’ 
ds her down the road (the mater and Eva ‘d been 
ing, and were just comin’ home), with her grey 
the wind and that, it was a wonder that 
hysterics on the spot—that the mater 


~ “And did she kill herself?” 

* Kill herself! atten serie, 
A policeman collared the horse, and the old lady — 
stepped out as cool as a cucumber, and all she said was, 
‘Behold the charioteer!’ And for about a week after 
that she never opened her lips. The mater got a cab 
and brought her home, but it was very mortifyin', 
because a lot of gossip got round the neighbourhood 
that we treated the old lady cruelly, and that she'd 
made an attempt to escape in the milk cart. We sacked 
the nurse and got another, but she was worse—used to 
drink like a fish.” 

“And pray what was the cause of your grandmother's 
mental derangement in the first instance?” asked the 
Professor, 

“Why, we never knew. Old age, they said ; she was 
turned seventy. But I believe it was temper, if you ask 
me. She'd always had a beastly temper. I hated her 
like poison when I was a kid. She used to hit me over 
the knuckles with her big bone knitting needles. And 
you sce she died out of her mind, It’s wonderful how 
3 things come home to people. It came on quite sud- 
denly—the madness, 1 mean. She'd gone to bed one 
night as well as possible, to all appearance. She always 
went to bed early, about ten o'clock or so. Well, we 
were all in the drawin'-room, We'd had some | k 
to dinner that night, the Rev. Dr. d 
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o's a very stiff sort of woman—(she was a lady- 
ng to Princess Somebody or other before she 
‘married, and he’s the Rural Dean at our place)— 
{ another clergyman, and young Davis, who's 
ged to Eva, and old Miss Trindle—that’s the old 
n lady whose garden joins ours. 
© "Well, Dr. Porbridge was goin’ on in his pompous 
“way about Society and that at the present day—morals 
© and that, and how things had changed for the worse 
" since #e was young, and the pater was agreein’ with 
him, because he's strong on that sort of thing, the pater 
is; and they were talkin’ about the theatre, and dancin’, 
and then they got on to the subject of décolleté dresses. 
‘The pater said some of the dresses in which ladies went 
to balls and the opera and that at the present day were 
simply disgraceful, and that he'd no more allow it in 
Ws family than he'd fly. ‘But none of the ladies of my 
family,’ he said, ‘would dream of appearing anywhere in 
; ‘ume that even savoured of indecorum.’ 
And just then the door opened, and in walked the 
mater without a rag on her—literally not a 
ept a little Highland kilt that was part of an 
of Freddy's, and a very, very dusty old top hat 
a that she must have fished out of some 


Mrs. Porbridge said, ‘Really, really!’ and the mater ; 
yelled ‘Mother! and rushed up to her, and that con. 
founded young fool Davis coughed loudly and said, 

‘The transit of Venus. He always makes some beastly 
silly joke like that, no matter how serious the occasion 

may be. Thinks it clever—beastly bounder ! 4 

“Well, the mater threw a chair-back over her, and led 
her out of the room, and then there was dead silence. 
Nobody could find anything to say, not even the pater, 
till Mrs. Porbridge turned to her husband and said, 
‘Take me home at once,’ 

“Then the pater said he was very sorry, and he 
couldn't understand it at all, and that his mother-in-law 
had never done such a thing before; and I think Mrs, 
Porbridge would have accepted the apology, only that 
fool, young Davis, chipped in again, and said with a 
laugh, ‘Oh, well, you know, we a// get a bit jolly some- 
times, don't we, Mrs. Porbridge?’ And she flushed up ; 
crimson, and turned to old Porbridge and said, ‘Take 
me home at once, I say, This is no place for me—or 
for you, Samuel. I have never been so insulted in my 
life!’ And off they went. And then we found after~ 
wards that that ass, young Davis, thought the mater’s 
mater had had too much to drink! Wanted to know 

. what clse anybody could think, 
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“Of course we sent off for our doctor at once, and 
‘directly he came he said it was a sudden brain attack, 
‘and the patient mustn’t be left on any account. 
“The pater wrote to Dr. Porbridge the next day and 
explained, and he wrote back a very nice note, and said 
he hoped the next time such a thing happened to any 
‘of the pater's female relatives, it might occur at a more 


’ 


“We all get » bit jotiy 


Le, Mex, Purbridge!” 


Senvenient time; but Mrs. Porbridge has never becn 
ly since. But of course that was young Davis's 
PEt more than anything else. Eva did give it him 
I can tell you. In fact, the engagement was 
‘off, but they made it up after a fortnight or so, 
Mater’s mater had to be watched night and day 


ds, till the day she died. 


she'd be up to next” 


Down by the Bridge we found the trap, in which he 
had driven over from Norwich, awaiting the Professor's 
return, in charge of Joseph, who had also brought with 
him our luncheon-basket, or rather, baskets, for to-day 
there was a large and a small one. Indicating the 
latter, Joseph informed us that it was for Mr, Bunce, 
as, from what he'd said afore breakfast, Mrs. Cheadle 
thought mayhap he meant going by himself to-day. 

We exchanged cordial good-byes with the “/7"A uthor,” 
who gave us his address at Norwich, and invited us all 
to go and see him should we ever be there—which I 
think was very kind of the old gentleman, secing that 
Bunce had again several times addressed him as “ Mr, 
Cockroach” while descanting on the doings of the 
mater’s mater, However, Bunce’s story had given the 
Professor such keen enjoyment, that he would, I believe, 
have readily forgiven him more than this. Joseph 
leaned over the back of the gig, as they were driving off, 
and shouted that “Mr, Bunce’s lunch-basket wor that 
thar little "un"—an apparently undue emphasis to place 
upon so small a matter, 

This was to be our ‘ast day on the “ Shamrock,” for 1 
intended sailing to Wroxham to deliver the boat 

er owners there, and had 
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to be picked up by one of his carts, which 
be passing through Wroxham on its homeward 
in the evening. 

“Young George had bestowed upon the boat an extra 
jal swab and clean-up to celebrate the occasion, 
and she looked as spotless as a yacht’s gig on a cup 
There was a good stiff breeze, which was just as well 
‘as it was a head wind for us, and we should have to beat 
the greater part of the way, so we wanted all we could 
get. 

Bunce hesitated for some time whether he should 
| come with us or take one of Applegate's boats and go 
| fora lonely cruise across Hickling, as he had talked of 
F doing before breakfast—perhaps to commune with 
"Nature and seek inspiration for the finish of the “Ode 
3 and that.” However, he finally decided to keep us 
“company, and we were soon tacking down the narrow 
“iver, where the “Shamrock’s” smartness in going about 

€ more stood us in good stead, 
Morning was a most delightful one, the more so, 
for the suspicion of “nippiness” in the crisp 
air, and as the glorious white clouds sailed 


all the charm of alternating sun- 
e felt sad to think that we should 


on the centre thwart, pipe in mouth, yarning away 
about his relations and their manifold experiences, 
Perhaps a lot of his stories appear dull and common- 
place when put into cold print, but to hear them falling 
from his lips in the monotonous grumbling tone which 
is habitual to him, every word in the most deadly 
earnest, is quite an intellectual treat; at any rate, the 
Bobby and I found it so. The worst of it was, we dared 
not laugh too openly, for then Bunce (who can seldom 
see any cause for merriment in the mishaps of his 
“ people”) would get his feelings hurt, and relapse into 
dignified silence. 

“I say,” said the Bobby, “ you've left off wearing that 
sort of first lieutenant's cap you had the first few days 
you were down here,” 

“Yes,” responded Bunce, “it led to a very annoyin’ 
mistake.” 

“Indeed! What was that?” 

“Why, it was the day we went to Horning Ferry 
You remember that little cutter-rigged cabin boat lying 
on the right-hand bank—very smart boat, must 
cost a lot of money, ‘Well, there was a silly ac 
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‘owner, I suppose—and I'm hanged if he 
t mistake me for a man!” 

«You surprise me,” cried Bradley, “you do indeed, 
[should have thought anybody could have scen directly 
‘that you're a rather uncommon development of the 
ius cinnanton, non-prehensive, tribe——” 
“What did he say?” I interrupted, fearing that the 
Bobby's ill-timed levity might stop the flow of our 
~ companion’s confidences. 

“Why, he asked how much I'd take to sail his boat 
down to Acle for him, and leave her at the boat-house 

there, because he and his wife had got to catch a train 
) at Wroxham, That pretty girl in the white hat was his 
Wife. She'd a wonderful look of Constance about her, I 
 thought—just the sout ensemble and that. Well, this 
| idiot says to me, ‘I'll make it worth your while, my 
| Man, if you don't pitch the figure too high. And, mind, 
Tone of your larks! Don’t you go carryin’ on and 
takin’ the stick out of her, but just sail her down quietly, 
‘know what most of you chaps are; you're never 
‘Sontent unless you're racin’, especially when you get a 

of beer in you.’ 

‘Well, I looked at him and said, ‘I thinle you've 
$amistake, You evidently take me fora man. I! 
W for your information, as you don't appear to 
t yacht sailors never wear white flannel 
might have seen from “hat who you were 


“ And what did he say to that?” 
“Oh, he laughed, and said he was very sorry, and if 
I'd only have told him beforehand what my flannel 
trousers signified, he'd have known better. Silly rot{ 
As if I could go up to a perfect stranger and his wife, 
and call their attention to my trousers! But he apolo- 
giscd very nicely afterwards, and said I needn't be 
afraid that he'd ever mistake me for a man again—he 
knew what I was now. And then he and his wife both 
laughed again. I hate people who are always laughin’ 
without any reason, 


“But the pater had a worse thing than that happen 
to him. You know he used to wear a regular yachting 
costume—blue cloth and brass buttons and that—not 
merely a cap. Only instead of a reefer he always would 
have a frock-coat, like a bally post captain or something. 
That was one of his silly fads, only he never wore it 
again after what I'm tellin’ you. We were all waiting 
at Lowestoft Railway Station one day—me and the 
pater and the mater, and young Davis, who's engaged to 
Eva, We'd got the yacht lyin’ at Oulton, and we'd 
been in to Lowestoft for the afternoon. We were lookin’ 
at the bookstall, all except the pater, and he went — 
marchin’ about as if the whole place belonged to him, — 
like he always does ; and presently an old woman 
bustlin’ up and dug ‘hin inthe -riba ith her 
Well, the pater swung round on his heel, a 
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and asked her what she wanted ; but she was 
‘much out of breath to say. Just then somebody 
‘seized hold of his arm on the other side, and said, 
“Which is the train for Liverpool Strect?’ and there 
"was a sort of younger edition of the old woman—her 
~ daughter, I suppose. 

“The pater drew himsclf up pretty stiffly, and said, 
‘That is the London train, I believe ;’ and he was just 
stalkin’ off, when the old party jabbed him with her 
umbrella again, and said, ‘Hi, hi! don’t you run 
away. We want these ere boxes put in the luggage 
van!" 

“*Confound it, madam, says the pater, ‘do you take 
me for a porter? I'd have you to understand that 
l'm——’ 

4 “Oh, you mustn’t mind ma thinkin’ you're only a 
= Porter) says the young one, chippin’ in, ‘S/e doesn’t 

__ know the difference. Of course anybody can see from 
_ Your uniform that you're the station-master, but do put 
he boxes in or we shall miss the train. There isn’t a 

ler anywhere; I’ve been lookin’ for one for ten 
es. Now do, there's an old duck !' 
¢ mater walked up just in time to hear the last 
‘and I don’t know which was the most put 

pater. The real station-master came on 


er offered to apologise, but seemed inclined | 
busive—as if it was the pater’s fault! As for 
got nearly speechless, because when he explained to 
how the whole thing had occurred, that ass, y 
Davis, pretended not to believe him, and kept waggin’ 
his forefinger at him, and sayin’, ‘Oh—you—old—duck | 
You naughty—naughty—old—duck!’ And it made 
the pater blush so, that I really think the mater began 
to feel a bit doubtful about the explanation too. The 
end of it was, the pater wouldn’t speak to any of us for 
the rest of the evening.” 

“But I thought your father and young Davis got on 
together so well,” I said. “ Didn’t you tell me the other 
day that they went to Paris together?” 

: “Oh yes, but that was the next year. The pater was — 
very glad to have young Davis with him then, because 
he knows a bit of French and that; and he’d been there 
before, so he was able to take the pater round and show 
3 him things—the theatres and that. He took him to the 
= Morgue to see Sarah Bernhardt.” 
E “ What!” 
Z “Yes, she was playin’ ‘Cleopatra’ I think young 
Davis said it was.” % 
“But the Morgue isn’t a theatre !” 
“Oh, isn't it 7" (This rather defiantly. 


does not like being corrected.) “Well, 
then?” bs 
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yy, it’s a kind of in-titution—a sort of ‘Home for 
Gentlepeaple” 
well, p’r'aps you're right. Of course, 1 remem- 
sr now. It wasn’t the Morgue; it was the Moulin 
I knew it was somethin’ beginnin’ with M. 
it the pater didn’t think much of Sarah Bernhardt ; 
he said she did too much high kickin’ and that to suit 
him. And she wasn't a bit like her photos, he said. 
But young Davis says that’s nothing to wonder at; 
photos are very deceptive.” 

“If J was your maternal parent,” said the Bobby 
severely, “I should certainly not consider Mr, Davis, 
junior, at all a suitable companion for your worthy 
> father.” 
| “Oh, well, the mater never Aas fancied young Davis 
Mich since that quanting business at Hickling.” 

“What was that?” 

“Why, the summer before last—no, it wasn’t, it was 
one before that—young Davis was down with us at 
farm; and p'raps you remember it was very hot 

August, regular bakin’ weather, We used to go 
us and that every day—me and the pater and 
and my sister, and Eva, and young Freddy, 
§, and sometimes aunt, when she wasn't too 


Freddy's too small to be any good for quantin’, and 
pater always says /ie’s too weak at the hea 
humbug, because I don’t believe he’s got anything the — 
matter with his heart any more than you have. You 
should just see the dinner he can put away. I always 
tell him over-feeding's what's the matter with Aim ; but 
anyhow, he always trots out his weak heart when there’s 
any quanting to be done—he’s so beastly artful, the 
pater is, And so of course young Davis had to quant 
‘em all home, and look as if he liked it; and you know 
the mater’s no feather weight, and aunt's a meaty old 
party too; and, for the matter of that, Eva goes well 
over eleven stone, only of course he’s engaged to Eva, 
Well, the fourth day there was a nice stiff breeze, and 
we went further than usual, and spent the afternoon 
cruising about Hickling Broad, and about five o'clock 
we moored up at the entrance to Whiteslea, where the 
bank's all marsh and that—you know the place, Davis 
and me had wanted the pater to stop for tea an hour 
before, We fold him the wind would drop towards 
evening; but the pater had got what he calls a ‘Pro- 
< &ramme of the Day’ all written out"—the Bobby and 
3 exchanged glances—“and tea put down for five 0% 
It's one of his idiotic fads, this blessed 
Well, we had a regular row about it, an argument 
that, but it took us an hour to persuade him | 


of course, before we'd finished tea the wind 
ped clean away, and there was the flag hangin’ from 
‘the mast like a bit of old rag—just what we'd told him. 
" "Well, Albert, says the pater (Davis's name is 
"Bertie, you know, but the pater always will persist in 
‘callin’ him Albert)—‘ well, Albert, we shall have to do 
3 some quanting,’ 
“*Oh, shall we ?” says Davis, rather sulky, 
“Yes; there's the quant over your side of the boat ; 
it’s tied to the stay.’ 
“*Oh, is it?’ says Davis, 
_ “‘Come, come!’ says the pater, ‘a bit of work'll do 
“Us good, 
“Well, if you feel like that, you'd better ao a bit of 
ay 


But you forget, my boy ; my heart's too weak, 
“*Oh, so’s my heart weak says Davis. ‘Look here, 
Three days runnin’ I've nearly shoved my inside 
ettin’ you all home, and if it hasn't given me 
0 nd nd cholera morbus, why, it's a wonder, 
_ And now to-night we might have sailed 
“back all the way if only you'd had the 
for tea an your ago, as I wanted you to. 
i before I came away, that I nceded 
ok at the way I've spent the 
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last three days! Damn it all, do you suppose T 
down here to shove you and your family about at 
— end of a quant?’ 

“You're very insulting, sir!’ says the pater, 


Look at them 
“ «Well, I mean to be! says Davis, (He's very hote 
tempered, you know.) 2 
“You forget yourself swearing before the ladies 
the pater. 
“© Oh, tay won't hurt) says Davis, 
u* Bertie!” says Eva, | a 
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«Oh, you've all right, Eva; 1 don't mind quantin’ 
you know that well enough, and of course it isn't 
wr fault—you can’t help your relations’ fat. But ook 
at them !’ and he pointed at aunt and the mater. 
 “*Let us put an end to this painful scene,’ says the 


“All right, says Davis. 

_ “Well, there's the quant,’ says the pater, ‘and time's 
getting on.’ 

“*Qh, look here, you know,’ says Davis savagely, 
_ *this is beyond a joke,’ and he picked up the quant, and 
gave the boat one or two shoves that sent her plump on 
to the weeds just at the opening of Whiteslea; and if 
you've ever been stuck on those weeds, you'll know 
what ‘hat means, 

- **There; says Davis, ‘if you want a little work to do 
ou good, you can get it now’—and he sat down ia the 
ows and wouldn't say another word.” 

“ And what happened then?” asked the Bobby, 

“Oh, when the pater found young Davis was in 
he took off his coat and quanted us most of the 
home, only it took him about a quarter of an hour 
ove the boat off the weeds to start with, He's very 
pater is, when he chooses to put his back 
that's what Davis had felt all along. But 


holiday by himself. Look there, that'll bo a 


good place to stop for lunch.” 


ts be spoke, Bainos took tie er om my Sl ; 


ran the “Shamrock” up into the wind just at the mouth 
of one of the little creeks which connect the Bure at this 
. point (we were now well past Horning) with the many, 
© Broads, large and small, that are dotted about on either 
side of the river. 

It was indeed a charming spot, where the cool water 
beneath reflected the shimmering green of the oyer- 
shadowing trees above, and we soon had our craft 
snugly moored— 


“Where, the garish sunlight past, 
Rustling branches sweep our mast,"— 


which sounds pleasant enough from the poet's stand- 
point, but generally means, “Look out for your 
halyards.” 
Upon opening the luncheon-baskets we found that 
Mrs. Cheadle’s piece de resistance consisted of hard-boiled 
eggs, a form of “provision,” as she called it, which the 
2 good woman seemed to consider suitable for all seasons 
> and occasions, 
“Till bet you both I can skin a hard-boiled cael 
quicker than either of you,” said Bunce 
“ There's a great art in skinnin’ hard-boiled r 
Ienack and that.” : 
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h, I expect you've had practice skinning Aints," 
the Bobby. “Never mind, I'm on. You give the 
to start,” he added, turning to me, 
All right ; are you ready ?” 
“Yes,” came the response in chorus from Bradley and 
) Bunce, each with an egg poised in one hand and pocket- 
knife in the other, 
~ “One, two, three—go !” 
“Smash !” went the two knives simultaneously, 
. Then a strange thing happened, as Rider Haggard 
would say, Bunce rolled backwards into the bottom 
of the boat, and the Bobby leapt deftly aside on 
"to the bank, exclaiming in awe-struck tones, “The 
Devil!” 
And certainly, if his Satanic Majesty had come 
straight amongst us from the bottomless pit, there could 
tot have been a worse smell of sulphur—decayed 
" Sulphur, shamefully adulterated with deceased cats in 
the first instance. I hastened to join Bradley on serra 
4 and Bunce, with his face drawn into a disgusted 
picked himself up, and began gingerly to wipe his 
isers (those symbolic white flannel trousers !) with a 
of rag which he fished out of the locker. : 
¥¢ hen that laid that hard-boiled egg must be in 
oh, a very bad way!” remarked the Bobby. 
| idiot, it’s never been boiled at all,” said 


have gone off like an infernal machine, I'll let 
Cheadle know what I think about this when we 
back. That egg was rotten a fortnight ago. It’s simply 
disgraceful! Just look at my trousers—why, damn it 
all, it’s run down into one of my boots!” And the poor 
fellow sat down dejectedly in the stern sheets and gave 
a convulsive heave, 

“Here! steward, steward! Come here quick! 
Gen'l'man on the poop wants a basin!” cried Bradley. 
“It's all very well for you to complain,” he went on, 
“but when you smashed the beastly thing in, you 
spurted it all over my face. I’ve got enough new-laid = 
egg up my Romain boko to last me the rest of my life,” 
and, dipping his handkerchief in the water, the speaker 
commenced ruefully to mop his countenance. 

This suggested an idea to Bunce. There being 
nobody about, he divested himself of the ill-used 
unmentionables, and leaning over the side of the boat 
in an airy costume, began carefully to sponge off the 
traces of the offending egg. In the midst of this occu- 
pation, Bradley gave a false alarm of “a boat coming 
with some ladies on board,” which caused Bunce to 
make a wild flight to the bank, with fluttering shirt-tails, — 
much to his annoyance when he discovered that it was 
but another of the Bobby’s ill-timed jests “In the 
excitement of the moment he dropped the | 
overboard, and though he grabbed | them : 
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them from a watery grave, they were, of course, 
wet from hem to waistband. Not liking to say 
uch to the author of the disaster (for owing to 
ducal acquaintances, he still stood in considerable 
‘of Bradley) Bunce turned furiously on me, demand- 
"ing what there was to laugh at. Had there been a 
“camera on board, to take a snap-shot of him as he stood 
) wringing out the trousers and upbraiding me the while, 
“the question would have been answered. 
“How'd you like it?” he asked indignantly, as he at 
" jast drew on the bedraggled nether garments once more. 
| “First to get contaminated with that loathsome stuff, 
and then to have to sit in beastly wet flannel trousers ; 
Why, it'll probably give me rheumatism all up my legs— 
and that. And, if rheumatism reaches the heart, it's 
‘often fatal,” he added reproachfully. 
“Well, your heart isn’t tere,” said the Bobby cheer- 
fully. “1 should think you'd have learnt that at your 
lectures; but I wonder at the old lady 
ig such a mistake about the egg—she’s packed up 
sets enough in her time.” 
listake!" cried Bunce disgustedly, “ Mistake 
1 This isn’t any mistake. It’s that low, deceit- 
hopper at the farm—that boy Joseph. Didn't 
ce ov Hhe kept sayin’ that the little basket was 
ave them to us at the boat-house ? 


“brown boots, He's planned this—in cold 
that. J daresay he laid—” 

“No!” struck in Bradley decisively, “No! Joost 3 
is capable of much, but if you want me to believe he's 
capable of #vkat—I say, No!” 

“T daresay,” went on Bunce, glaring fiercely at the 
Bobby, and ignoring his interruption, “ I daresay he laid 
awake at night, plannin’ this like a cold-blooded murder, 
and now he's gloatin’ over the thought. But I'll tax 
him with it when we get back, you see if I don't, I'll 
tax him with it to his face. ’Pon my word, I believe 
those sort of people would be capable of anything. 
Talk about Democracy, indeed! Yes, here's a 
specimen! These are the sort of people that made 
the French Revolution and that.” 

“Such conduct is very wrong on Joseph's part,” 
agreed the Bobby. “In short, Joseph is not fair, oh!” 

This was too much. We hoisted sail and left the 
unhallowed spot. The afternoon was a perfect one, and 
: every bend of the river brought a fresh and beautiful — 
: picture before our eyes as we sailed on through some 
: of the most charming scenery in Broadland, the “ Sham- 
se rock” steadily slackening her pace as she approached — 

Wroxham, and lost most of the wind owing to the high 
4 wooded banks. But we were in no hurry to leave & 


scene so fair, and the Bobby and I salad soon 
the morning we had first met at the | c | 


4 ee 
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e, and of our drifting match from Wroxham to 
surne Mouth, and, harking back to the story of his 
he gave me many another reminiscence of “dad” 
his maternal parent, and of experiences in the 
all in low tones, for Bunce, unmindful of his 
np garments, was asleep now in the bottom of the 
and it would have been cruel to shatter his dream 
‘of the mysterious Mr, Bradley of the Foreign Office— 
“and elsewhere—whose acquaintance he was so proud to 
have. 
" So, about four o'clock, we stepped out of our gallant 
“craft for the last time, and regretfully left her in the 
jands of her legal owner, who was much pleased to hear 
praises of his boat. 
‘The Bobby heaved a deep sigh as we turned to take a 
look at the vessel of our inland voyage. “ Fare 
well, my trim-built wherry!” he exclaimed ; “no 
shall 1 behold you at Wapping Old Stairs. Come, 
gallant young waterman, give us a song suitable to 
ccasion.” But Bunce was still sleepy, and said, 
1" which was all we could get out of him, except 
wns, until we had had tea. 
refreshed and jubilant, we took a double- 
ag skiff, and pulled through the Bridge, and up the 
ting reaches of the ever winding stream, The 
Wroxham is, comparatively speaking, but 
} yachtsmen, for it is too shallow to take 
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a boat of much draught, but it is exceedingly 
and at many points reminds one greatly of the Upper — 
Thames, To all who visit Wroxham I would emphati. 
cally say, Do not omit to explore the upper reaches of 
the “North River;" they will amply repay your 
trouble, especially if you are a wielder of the camera of 
the brush. On second thoughts, I suppose one does not 
exactly “wield” a camera, but let that pass, 

We saw another beautiful sunset ere we returned to 
Wroxham, and soon after dark we were jogging along 
in Mr. Cheadle’s cart on our way back to Potter 
Heigham. The driver was one of the older farm hands, 
not Joseph. Had it been the latter, who shall say what 
dread form Bunce’s vengeance might haye taken as he 
sat in the back of the cart while it made its tedious way — 


through the silence and darkness of those solitary — 
lanes? 
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CHAPTER IX, 


breakfast 
Friday 
morn- 


ing, the 
Bobby 
declared 
emphati- 
cally that 
he really 
must do 

[ ee 
ul fishing. That was the object 
J, with which he had firstly 
come down from London, 
secondly accompanied me to Potter 
m, and here he was, nearly at the end 
Svithout so. much om a “*lddler” to his— 


— 


“credit, This declaration arose out of the w 
discussion as to how we should employ the day. 
~ WAN right; I said, “if you feel that way, by all” 
means go a_ fishing—only I go not with thee I 
‘mean to try that boat of Applegate’s that we were 
looking at the other morning—the ‘Swallow’ 1 
liked the look of her very much.” 

“Y suppose I'd better come with you then,” said 
Bunce gloomily, “or you'll be sure to drown your- 
self, You're not fit to be trusted in the ‘Swallow’ 
alone. She carries a good bit of canvas for her size, 
I ought to know, for I capsized aunt in her one 
day, and aunt's been a bit nervous of sailin’ with me 
ever since. I tell her it isn’t at all likely to happen 
again, but she won't listen to reason; she’s as crotchety 
as the pater, aunt is.” 

“Really,” said the Bobby, “you almost make me 
inclined to come too. With you at the helm, there 
seems to be ‘the spice of danger that lends zest to 
the sport’ as the books say. But I must do a bit of 
fishing,” he concluded with a half regretful sigh. 

The fact of the matter was, Bradley had fallen 
under the charm of a sport which is apt to take very — 
complete possession of its yotaries, and in the lazy — 
delight of cruising about these inland waters, he had — 
almost forgotten that the real aim and end of his 
Presence upon them was the practice of the ‘g 


ee 
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The glamour of sailing had crept upon him 
since the afternoon he spent steering the good 
*Shamrock,” stern foremost, down Hickling 
y and under the able coaching of Bunce and 
o George, he was making rapid progress, so that 
the could now distinguish “wearing” from “going 
“about” without much difficulty, and no longer referred 
~ to the centre thwart as the weather beam, 

However, he finally decided upon rod and line, 
and at his request Mrs. Cheadle packed up his 
* provision” separately, in the small basket. By 
general consent, we all decided against hard-boiled 
‘eggs, and such was the effect of yesterday's experience 
upon Bunce, that he insisted on standing by Mrs, 
Cheaile’s side, as she prepared the lunches, and 
- sniffing each article critically before it was placed in 
the baskets—an exhibition of caution which rather 
the good woman's feelings, although she did 
cease apologising for the mishap of the day 


” she declared, “I'm sure those eggs 
all “oud when I put 'em in; and I gave the 
and I said—'Take you these here 


Joseph, and mind the little one's for 
can't understand how ‘twas, Master 


Ercan” bald Bunce, “only you: won't belide 
> [tell you, Mrs, Cheadle, That beastly boy of 
put it in afterwards, in place of one of the good 
ones. I'll swear he did.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bunce, sir, I’m sure the boy’d never go 
to do such a wicked thing as that. His mother's 
such a nice respectable woman, too, and her legs in 
such a state, poor thing!” 


“T've nothing to say about Joseph’s mother's legs,” 
persisted Bunce, “except that I don't see how they 
affect the question; but I’m as positive that boy 
changed the eggs as if I'd seen him do it. I taxed 
him with it before breakfast this mornin’. I said I 
would, and I did, I taxed him to his face,” 

“Taxed him! I should think you rated him as 
well, to judge from the time you were jawing!” said 
the Bobby ; and indeed we had heard Bunce haranguing 
the farm-boy in a steady monotone for at least twenty 
minutes on end, and if we had not in desperation at 
last gone out and fetched him in, I believe he would 
have been talking still. 

“I suppose you mean that for a joke,” said Bunce, 
icily, “but what did he do?—why, he stood there 
and grinned. The innocent don’t grin. Fancy if a 
man in the dock was told to plead to the charge, and 
simply grinned,” = 

“Gilbert has told us (in ‘On Bail? 1 
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"Then that egg must have been as innocent as a 
b,” struck in the Bobby, “for in all my life 1 
er knew anything ‘Aum’ to touch it!” 

“Of course he swore he'd never opened the basket,” 
said Bunce, “and of course I couldn't prove he sad. 
But that boy'll see the inside of a gaol yet, you 
"mark my words. I always did think there was some- 
_ thing wrong about him.” 

We were soon down at the boat-house, but the 
“Swallow” was under repair, so young George brought 
found another boat instead, which he said we should 
like equally well, and certainly she proved a very 
” satisfactory craft. Bradley hired a fishing-punt of 
most business-like appearance, and therein took his 
Seat, equipped with bait-box, fishing basket, two long 
| Stakes, a large stone bottle of beer, and the “ provision” 

“aforesaid. Part of the latter consisted of cold meat- 
which the Bobby said would be useful if he 
ed something hard and heavy to throw at the 
should those birds prove aggressive, as they 
ten apt to be. He gladly accepted our offer 
him to the specially selected fishing-ground 
y - George had undertaken to point out to 


under water. This mishap was just averted, but the 
Bobby's jar of beer rolled overboard, and disappeared 
beneath the sparkling waves, accompanied by a howl 
of mingled rage and dismay from its owner. 

Bunce laughed immoderately at the occurrence, and 
took pains to impress on Bradley that there was no 
Inn or place of refreshment within several miles of 
the point where he was to do his fishing, while we, 
on the other hand, should sail on to Stalham (we 
intended going up the Ant) and have our lunch with 
beer and comfort. 

Young George produced from the locker two bottles 
of lemonade—the only liquid refreshment we had 
with us—and these we threw to the bereaved Bobby: 
He stowed them away carefully in a corner of the 
punt, though expressing much contempt for lemonade 
as a beverage. 

“Itll help me to get down old mother Cheadle’s 
sandwiches,” said he, “but one drop of Christian beet 
is worth gallons of these ayréated waters. They set 
up a sort of chemical manufactory in a chap’s insidé 
‘Belly-vengeance; one of our sergeants calls ‘em. He's 

a Yorkshireman.” 

“One of your sergeants?" asked Bunce. 
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2 did I say ‘our?’ I meant one of my uncle's 
My uncle’s an officer, you know.” 
“Oh, indeed,” said Bunce, and looked impressed. 
Fehind his back, Bradley was making signs at me 
" from the punt, which I failed to understand at the 
time, He afterwards said, when I asked for their 
meaning, that he had been trying to convey to me 
"that the uncle in question was a Relieving Officer down 
at Liverpool. How he had expected to make this 
clear by pantomime, he did not explain. 
««Belly-vengeance,” said Bunce. “ Well, it’s certainly 
a very good name. My pater's always praising those 
sort of drinks up (he’s rather strong on temperance, 
the pater is), Kops’ ale especially. He doesn’t drink 
it himself though—no fear! He says total abstinence 
is a grand thing for the young, and he's always tellin’ 
me I’m ruinin’ my digestion with alcohol. Bally rot, 
~ Teall it, The pater's such a chap to jaw. He's fond 
“of quotin’ a lot of stuff from papers like Science 
‘Siftings and that. ‘Bringin’ the light of science to 
ear on the subject) he calls it; and he quotes 
atistics about the comparative nourishment in bitter 
r and haricot beans. Fancy, if you wanted to 
offerin’ to stand him a plate of harioot 


sthods, He explained the whole thi b and 
lectured us about the hair and capillary attraction 
‘and goodness knows what; you've no idea how 
beastly long-winded the pater is. And then after all, 
what was his wonderful scheme? Why, just to have 
his head shaved all over where it was goin’ bald, so 
as to make the hair grow again. Well, he did have 
his head shaved, and the hair’s never grown again to 
this day. I often remind him of it.” 

We had to tack one or two reaches when we got 
into the Bure, which kept the Bobby busy with the 
tow-line, guarding against further accidents, and no 
more was said until we nearly reached St. Benet's 
Abbey. 

: “Now then, George, where’s this wonderful fishing 
place?” asked Bradley at last. 

; “Tain't fur now, sir; just below the Abbey yon. 

T'll tell you when ’tis time to cast off the rope.” 

“Most extraordinary likeness!” suddenly ejaculated 
Bunce, apropos of nothing. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

Bunce looked a little embarrassed, He had been 
unconsciously thinking aloud. “Oh, nothing,” he said. 
“I was thinkin’ of that girl we saw in Yarmouth the 
ther day. She was so remarkably like Constance” — 

“Which girl?” asked the Bobby. ae 
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Jeast a dozen that were all remarkably like 
according to your accounts.” 


perpetual reminders of Bunce’s charmer were 
C1 g a trifle monotonous, at any rate to two of 
Wherever we went, and whatever we did, we 
mot escape them. The wretched fellow was 
antly pulling us up short with some such exclama- 
ion as—“ Look there!—no; over there to the left. 
Did you see that girl in the straw hat? No, you 
‘can't see her now; she's behind the trees. She 
| reminded me wonderfully of Constance,’—and then 
would heave a sigh that made the sail flap. 
"The causes of these reminiscences were of all sorts, 
and ages. Sometimes it was a girl on 


dir done in a long pig-tail, and anon a stout and 

ly farmer's wife that called up the tender 

And the odd thing about it was, that 

none of them in the least like each other, 
blind, say the pocts. 

° “you ready to cast off the rope when we 

them thar bushes, sir,” said young 


comfortable, ’Tis a 
7 E 


“and then Mr, Bradley he can pull» — 


bait, because if the fish tackle it, they'll be so bad 
with indigestion in about five minutes, that they'll 
come to the hook as a happy release.” 

“You shouldn't have wasted your ground-bait as 
you came along,” observed Bunce, “Of course if you 
go and leave jars of beer at the bottom of the 
Thurne, you can't expect to find fish Aere.” 

“Look!” yelled Bradley, pointing to the bank, 
“look there!” 

“Where? where?” asked Bunce, all agog. 

“There, the other side of that fence, That cow!” 

“Well, what about that cow?” 

“Why, doesn't she remind you of anything?” 

“No,” said Bunce, in a rather puzzled tone, “I don’t 
think so.” 

“Oh,” replied the Bobby, his voice full of disappoint- 
ment, “I thought she would have reminded you of 
Constance.” 

: Tt was coarse, but effectual, We were not troubled 
with nearly so many reminders of the obdurate Miss 
Edwards from that time forward. But the Bobby had 
@ reminder of the cow before the day was out, 


As soon as he had succeeded in effectually anchoring 
his punt with the aid of 
mentioned, 
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on our voyage up the Ant, the mouth of 
yery narrow and very winding little river was 
at hand. Our proposed goal was Stalham, at 
head of Barton Broad, but the wind did not serve 
well as we had hoped, and we found it necessary 
use the quant to such an extent (the Ant is too 
“narrow to allow of tacking), while the sun blazed 
P down upon our devoted backs so fiercely, that we 
. > finally decided it “wasn’t good enough,” and stopped 
) for lunch at an inviting spot about two miles above 
Ludham Bridge. I do not wonder that the wretched 
a Dayis rebelled when he had to quant the whole Bunce 
3 family for three days running. 

“Well,” said 1, dolefully, “we were rather too fast 
fn laughing at Bradley for losing his beer. We are 
_ Worse off than he is now, for we haven't even got 
"Jemonade, and as we can’t reach Stalham, I suppose ¢ 
) there's nothing for it but to eat our grub dry.” 
Don't you fret about that, sir,” cried young George, 
“2 give me the money and I'll soon get you 
to drink.” 
that lonely spot, the thing scemed a sheer im- 
, but George went off for about two minutes 
‘re-appeared, his face wreathed in smiles, 
bottle of Bass under each arm, and we 


the bank a couple of hundred yards higher up the 
stream. She was commanded by some old erony of 
his, and proved to have been the source whence came 
the mysterious supply of Bass, 

Left alone in the boat, I watched the fish rising at 
intervals in quest of the crumbs which we had thrown 
overboard, for it was slack water, the tide not having 
yet begun to run down. It was a most glorious after- 
noon, and lolling at my ease, I felt a great wish to 
have the power of description, possessed by some 
writers on the Broads—the power, I mean, to describe 
the varied life of the water creatures, that passes 
before one’s eyes when one keeps quite still for half 
an hour, and simply watches. But natural history is 
not my strong point, and after prolonged observation, 
I only succeeded in mentally composing the follow- 
ing passage upon the subject. It is, I think, correct 
in feeling, but not altogether precise in fact. For 
which reasons it might prove a very suitable article 
for a certain London evening paper. 


“THe NATURALIST ON THE BROADS. 


“Sit here with me for an hour on this lovely autumn 
afternoon, and watch peaceful nature at work in the 


myriad operations of her never-ceasing activity. i 
wt 
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n's life is daily becoming a shorter one. Beneath 
fhe bushes yonder, a bulll-crested sedge warbler (the 
gin redbreast of our nursery days) is trying to 
her little brood to venture upon the element 
‘of which they feel the distrust begotten of inexperience, 
ee how she gently licks her cubs to encourage them 
to trust themselves upon the water, and anon quacks 
impatiently at one more timid than the rest which 
Seuttles up the bank in search of safety. Ah! my 
"young friend, you had better have followed the 
‘dictates of your mother, for see! a huge grey squirrel 
is crouching upon the limb of that overhanging tree, 
© and as you pass beneath, he drops with unerring aim 
from his coign of vantage, and there is one less 
Baby-sedge warbler in this beautiful world of ours. 
“What is that ripple on the water near at hand? 
lordly pike is taking his afternoon meal, gently 
the reeds that nod and bend in the faint 
ze: a fine fellow truly, with his shining scales 
broad flat head. But a shadow passes beneath 
of our boat, and in sudden consternation 
id the pike darts away to a place of refuge. 


All is hushed, and then once again | 
‘the sweet sound, Just behind yonder rushes sit 
chestnut-brown marsh frog (the pelvis giganticus 
Cicero and Aristotle), pruning his feathers and twiddling 
his ears the while in deep contentment. It is to him 
that we are indebted for this little solo, 

“On these green willow branches, low sweeping o'er 


our boat as we lie moored beside the shore, we may, | 
if we look carefully, descry some magnificent specimens 
of the eguws medicinus, or common horse-leech, better 
known to the country people as the Suffolk Punch. 
Let us gently shake a few into our killing-bottle, and 
sce them, in the interests of science, pass rapidly out 
of the turmoil of this busy world, with many a quaint 
convulsion of their delicate little legs Of a truth, 
nature is beautiful in all her aspects! For purposes 


of comparison, we will to-night organize a hunt in 
our bedroom at the farmhouse for the cimex arctics, 
the rare and coveted ‘Norfolk Howard, which here, 

if anywhere, should be found in native excellence. 
“Meanwhile we watch the sun and shadows playing 
4 hide-and-seek amongst the boughs above our head 
and——" 

“Whatever sort of bally rot are you talkia’?” 

exclaimed Bunce, suddenly clapping me on the back, 
and making me jump nearly out of my skin. : 
= In the throes of composition, I | ; 
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“thinking aloud, and Bunce, stepping silently 
d the boat in his rubber shoes, had caught me 
ig the tail end of the above production. 
“Why,” said I, “it's a sort of an Ode and that—” 
dodged swiftly to avoid a physical repartee, 

A few minutes later, young George also came 
j and it being past three of the clock, we 


* hoisted sail and constituted ourselves a sort of Mission 


to Deep Sea Fishermen, in which capacity we bore 


-down upon the Bobby about an hour later, and 


offered him tea and human companionship, He skipped 


"into our boat with alacrity, not sorry, I fancy, of an 


@xcuse to abandon his solitary sport, though he had 
nothing to complain of in the results achieved, since 


"his fish basket contained some uncommonly nice 


“toach, Bradley was a proud and happy man, and 
“while we were mooring to a firm place in the bank 
he gave us a most picturesque, and, I believe, strictly 


_ wnveracious account of the manner in which he had 


each fish, Bunce hinted that he had scooped 
up in the empty pine-apple tin, which served 
Punt for a baler—an insinuation which the Bobby 
atly repudiated, 

troubles with the Commissariat Department 
y were not over, When we were ready 
found that the milk, which we usually 
in @ soda-water bottle, had been 


to be very uninviting. 
“Come, George,” said I, “have the goodness to 
“step ashore and fetch us half a pint of the best milk, — 
As you can produce bottles of Bass like a conjurer, 
you ought to have no difficulty with this.” 

Young George grinned and declined, “Thar ain't 
no old wherry hereabout, sir,” said he. 

‘The fact was undeniable. Moreover, no farmhouse 
or cottage was within reach, whence to supply the 
missing luxury. But suddenly the Bobby's face lit 
up with hope and—*Give me a cup,” he cried. z 

“Why, where the dickens can you get any mill: : 
in this benighted spot?” I asked. 

“Give me a cup,” he repeated, “and you'll see 
what you'll see.” 

Bunce took a cup out of the box and handed it 
to him, and the Bobby jumped ashore, telling us not 
to make the tea until his return, He strode up the 
bank and disappeared from view over the dyke; and 
we sat down and watched for the kettle to boil, which 
it took some time to do. Then we tried to keep it 
from boiling over—no easy task with our spirit stove— 
while we awaited i iy 
se Bradley's Se. but Bradley came» 


At last we decided to’ wait no | 
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ide the tea, but scarcely had he done so, when we 
d a sound of coughing, and, looking up, we saw 
‘the Bobby reappear over the dyke. He was bending 
“forward very much, and as he came down towards 
the boat he paused after every few steps, and repeated 
the peculiar coughing sound which had first heralded 
his return, In his left hand he grasped tightly, and 
it seemed unconsciously, the handle of the cup with 
which he had departed. The cup itself had dis- 
appeared. 

We sprang to our fect to help him into the boat, 
and eagerly asked what had happened to him, but 
in answer to our solicitous inquiries he simply shook. 
his head, and sitting down in a heap, he commenced 
to slowly rock himself to and fro, with both hands 
Pressed on the pit of his stomach, His face was of 
@ very sallow hue—quite “greenery-yallery.” 

“Whatever's the matter, my dear chap?” I asked, 
“Have you taken poison?” 

_ Again the slow shake of the head. 
| “He looks to me,” observed Bunce, “as if he had 

ived a kick in his abdomen.” 


] think what really gave him back the power of — 
" gyticulation was a proposal made in all good faith by 
Bunce, our amateur doctor, that we should administer 
a cupful of warm mustard-and-water, as he (Bunce) 
believed this to be the right treatment under such 


‘Mustard-and-water,, 
j 


circumstances, When George produced a tin of 
mustard from the locker, and Bunce began to prepare 
the mixture, the Bobby spoke, and what he said 
rather hurt his physician's feelings, 

Yonce afterwards confided to me that thongh he 
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‘not remember it in the excitement of the 
ent, mustard-and-water would wot have been the 
remedy to administer, that being the thing 
or a patient suffering from poisoning; but if he had 
‘only thought of it, he would have applied a tourniquet 
“around the stomach, or else he would have got George 
‘and myself to help him, and have resorted to artificial 
" respiration by Dr. Sylvester's method. He said we 
could have laid Bradley flat in the bottom of the 
boat, and have rolled up a coat to make a cushion 
under his shoulders, and it would have been a splendid 
chance to put into practice what he had learned at 
the ambulance lectures. Bunce will look upon this 
a5 one of his lost opportunities, until his dying day. 
When the Bobby had finished his comments on 
the mustard-and-water suggestion, his natural good 
temper began to re-assert itself, and he told us with 
more melancholy smiles, and frequent pauses to cough 
and rock, that when a boy he had on one occasion 
| Spent several weeks at a dairy farm, and had frequently 
‘een the cows milked. He remembered the process 
fectly, and felt sure (or at any rate Aad felt so, 
© leaving the boat) that he could put it in 
ce without any difficulty, When he started off 
ly with the cup therefore, he had made 
0 pasture, and picking out what 
most docile-looking cow present, 


BUNCE, THE BO: 


“had attempted to fill the cup. But the lady re 
“the liberty very much, and launching out with 
hoofs, not only smashed the tea cup, but “ 
poor Bradley in what Bunce termed the abdomen, 
and he himself called the “bread-basket.” Moreover 
a countryman (presumably the cow's owner) came 
in sight just as the indignant quadruped was giving 
this exhibition of “high kicking,” and Bradley deemed 
it advisable to beat as quick a retreat as the damaged 
condition of his wind would allow. “So if I'm 
poisoned,” wound up the Bobby, “it's with cow- 
heel!” 

“T haven't the least doubt that was the same cow 
that you pointed out to me this morning to remind 
me of Constance,” said Bunce, with righteous satis- 
faction. “I've always found that when people do 
anything to me, they’re sure to suffer for it!"——a 
belief in the interposition of a Providence whose 
business it is to be their special avenger of personal 
affronts, which I have found to be shared with Bunce 
by pretty nearly everybody I have ever met. 

By the time Bradley's story was finished he had 
come back to a more normal colour, and after a cup 
of tea (without milk) he declared himself 
$0 we set sail for home with» ‘ 
Up in the wind for a <a 
further down the river, e the Bobl 


Moye ily, 
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h all his might at/a cow standing near the 


‘stone missed its aim, but hit another cow near 
which flung its tail in the air, and with a loud 
went off at a lumbering gallop. But the 
Bobby's feelings seemed relieved by the effort. All 
effort is good, say the moralists, even though it fail 
to achieve its object; and Bradley felt that, as in the 
duel @ Za francaise, “honour was satisfied.” 
“Yes,” said Bunce, harking back to the subject of 
| judgments, “it’s certainly remarkable how I've known 
_ things happen to people who've done me a bad turn 
and that.” 

“Hang it all!” cried the Bobby uneasily (he is a 
" trifle superstitious), “I haven’t done you a bad turn, 
have 1?" 
~ “Oh, I’m not talkin’ of you, now. I was thinkin’ 
of the pater. There were two things happened to 
hhim, once, on the same day. What made me think 
of it was that this is the very spot we're just comin’ 
—this bend in.the bank where all the bushes are, see? 
“Well, it was onc summer when we were all up 
the ‘Will-o'-the-Wisp. The ‘ Will-o'-the-Wisp’s 
_cabin-yacht you know, and we'd got two or 
yeople on board besides ourselves—guests and 
‘was aunt, and old Major Holmes, and 
the old maid 1 was telling you 


“about the other day), and we moored up here 
night—just beyond the bushes here, ; 

“Well, in the morning the pater got up rather 
late, and if there’s one thing more than another that 
puts him out of temper on a cruise, it’s to come on - 
deck and find the others have had their dip while he 
was asleep. He wanted to know why we hadn't 
waited for him, and I said because it was nearly q 
eight o'clock (because in the season, you know, the 
ladies aren't supposed to come on deck till eight o'clock, 
and you have to get your swim over before then). 

“The pater said it was only just past seven, and ; 
I said his watch must be slow. He said it wasn't 3 
anything of the sort, and began to take his clothes off, 4 

“I said: ‘You'd deter not go in this morning, : 


hecause the ladics might come up any minute, it’s 
just on eight’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’ says the pater, 

“*Ohb, all right, nonsense then, I said, and that 
made him wilder than ever, and overboard he went 
with a splash, and struck out down the river; because 
the pater can swim, you know, that’s one thing he 
can do; he certainly does swim jolly well. 

“Well, he'd hardly disappeared round the bend, — 
when up comes old Major Holmes, leadin’ Miss 
ae up the companion ladder, ‘Come along, 

le: * er 

5 ar lady, says the old major (you know 


(oe ee 


a, 
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igive me your arm. There! Isu't it a superb 
? It’s worth coming on deck early. Ab, 


y young friend says he to me—he always calls me 
Stmy young friend,’ silly old cake!—'Ah my young 
friend, I see you're prepared for the gentle art” 
“That was because I'd got a rod lyin’ on the deck, 
because I'd been havin’ a try for some roach, Well, 
‘old Holmes is always mad to show off before ladies, 
whether they're young or old or ugly or anything, so 
he picks up the rod and begins to talk to Miss 
Trindle about fishin’, and what a wonderful hand he 
used to be at castin’ a line and that, and he went on 
talkin’ and boastin’ for about a quarter of an hour 
or more, till I was nearly sick, ‘Now [’ll just show 
you,’ he says at last, ‘how a line should be thrown, 
Band my young friend here can watch and take a lesson 
» too’—-silly old ass! 
“Well, the Pater had finished his swim ever so 
long, and all this time he was waiting just the other 
© side of the bushes, because he heard Miss Trindle’s 
Voice, and he wouldn't dream of comin’ on board 
iefore ladies just as he was then, because the pater’s 
r delicate minded you know, and as for old 


i+ Muistled gently two or three times, ¥ knew 
Z mat by that; he wanted me and Freddy 


dinghy, but I didn’t see it. I thought it b 
a lesson to him, As for young Freddy, he was 
in the bows, laughing fit to kill himself every 
we heard another whistle, 3 

“Well, the major gave a good long fling, and out 
sailed the line right over the bushes and that—a 
pretty strong cast it was, I must admit, 

“‘There!’ he sang out triumphantly. ‘D'you sce 

that? Why, confound the thing, it’s caught after all!" 
and so it had—in the pater’s back. 
: “Well, old Holmes was savage, so he gave a good 
tug, and began to reel in the line, and there was a 
yell like a Red Indian, and the pater came flappin’ 
round from behind the bushes with great leaps just 
like you see the pictures of flyin’ fish! 

“Well, Miss Trindle screamed and hid her face in 
her hands, and the major didn’t recognise who it was 
for a moment, and yelled out, 

“What the devil do you mean by this, sir! You're 
no gentleman, to come before ladies in that state, 


whoever you are!’ 
" He apologised to the pater very nicely, afterw: 
very nicely indeed! but the pater’s never fancied 
much since, and doesn't invite him to dinner | 
that, now, p< 
“Miss Trindle kept screamin’, | 
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ust those old maids!—and just as the pater 
clamberin’ over the side (because in his excite- 
“ment old Holmes kept reelin’ in the line, so of course 
the pater Aad to come) up came the mater from the 
cabin, and she went into hysterics, of course. The 
 mater’s great at goin’ into hysterics, 

“As for 
me, well, 
the pater 
was simply 
furious 
with me. 
He didn't 
Eki) stop to put 
Rt) anything 
ay on, but 

{stood there 
on the 
deck, in 
his bath- 
ing-draw- 
ers, and 
called me 
a paltry 
parricide— 
¢ are the sort of names the pater calls one, ‘Paltry 

ide; fancy !—and a lot more that I've forgotten. 


pam 


~ gone in this morning. I to/d you it was nearly eight 


= always sayin’ that, om every 


‘And the major and the others all standin’ #¢ 
Tt was very unpleasant for me. 
“1 said: ‘It’s your own fault. You shouldn’t have 


o'clock/—and I went straight down and fetched up 
my watch and showed it to him—five-and-twenty to 
nine, But he wouldn’t believe it’ Swore it was soon 
after seven when he went in, and that he'd been 
waitin’ behind the bushes for an hour and a quarter, 
Regular rot—though I daresay it did seem a long 
time to him; but that'll show you the sort of man 
the pater is. 

At last I couldn't stand it any longer, and I said— 
‘Look here, don’t you think it would be more seemly 
for you to put on some of your garments, and we 
can go into this later on if you like. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself’ I said; ‘why, you're worse 
than the mater’s mater,’ I said, 

“He'd forgotten the state he was in, and when I 
said that, he looked quite confused, and bundled off 
down below double-quick. I said—' You know our 
rule: no bathing after eight o'clock! You always — 
profess to be such a stickler for rules, you do.’ 

“But he wouldn’t come in to breakfast—had it 
himself, and sent out a message that he feared 
heart was injored. Awful rot you Ion set 


’ 
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joke with me and young Davis, the pater's 


Well, we were going up to Wroxham that day, 
‘and the man sailed the yacht, and me and the pater 
some of the others went in the biggest of the 
We'd got two boats with us, one an ordinary 
linghy, and the other a half-decked eighteen-footer 
that we'd hired specially, just to sail about the Broads 
“and that. There was a goodish breeze, and being 
the height of the season the river was rather crowded, 
" 80 one wanted to be pretty nippy, to keep clear of 
everything. Well, another of our rules—(I think I’ve 
“told you before that we've got certain rules for when 
_ we're sailing and that)—another of our rules is that 
“fio one’s to interfere with the man at the helm. 
Whoever's got the tiller is considered responsible for 
the boat, and we don’t let anyone worry him with 
pointin’ things out or makin’ suggestions or any- 
thing. 
“I don't know whether the pater’s nerves were 
et, or what it was, but I’ve never seen him sail a 
50 badly as he did that morning. He twitched 
tiller about every few seconds, and nearly ran 
inder the bows of a wherry before we'd been out 
Just as we were comin’ round a bend, 
At him to put the helm down only just 
ve us from bein’ cut in two, and the 


* 
RS 


trooper till we were out of hearin’, © 

“Well, the pater said it was all my officiousness— 
that he’d seen the wherry, and would have got out 
of her way all right if I hadn’t called out and upset 
him, and that he’d thank me to mind my own business, 
or else go in the other boat. After I'd saved him by 
the skin of his teeth from as nasty an accident as you 
could wish to see! That’s the pater’s gratitude He 
said—'You know we have a certain rule, I believe ?'— 
in that spiteful sarcastic way he's got. 

“J said, ‘Yes, I know the rule, But I don't see ~ 
why I should sit here and sce myself drowned, not 
to mention Major Holmes and aunt’ (they were in 
the boat with us, and they can neither of them swim, 
so I knew if we capsized they'd be hanging round 

: my neck); ‘but, I said, ‘I shan’t speak again now, 
= not if you make ever such an idiot of yourself” 

5 “Perhaps you'd like to take the helm yourself?’ 
says the pater, sarcastically. 

“<Yes, I should, I said. 

“¢Well you're not goin’ to, says the pater, ‘ 
you've got to do is to observe the rules." a 
“When we got about opposite Ranworth Dyke, the 
was a steam tug comin’ towards us with some | 
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board who didn’t know any more about sailin’ 
‘han a cow, and they kept backin’ and fillin’ and 
foolin’ about, first to one side and then to the other, 
© as if they were all mad, The pater kept his eye on 
this dinghy, seein’ that what with that and the barges 
Dit would take all he knew to get past, and steered 
‘jour boat quite close in shore, There was a little 
cabin yacht moored to the bank a bit higher up—one 
‘of these cutter-rigged boats to sleep two or three, 
quite low to the water—and the fellows on board 
were sittin’ on the roof of the cabin, fishin. They 
‘were so wrapped up watchin’ their floats, they didn't 
see us comin’, and the pater had his eye glued on 
the dinghy, and never looked the other side at all. 
Besides, we were runnin’ before the wind, and the 
boom was right out on that side, so our sail would 
" have hidden them from him. Well, I saw we should 
sweep their decks with the boom, but after what had 
happened I wasn't goin’ to speak again—not much! 
Vou see there wasn’t any danger to ws. 
“Just as we passed the dinghy, and the pater was 
‘Deginain'— There, now if you'd been at the helm, you'd 
made a nice mess of that!’—there was a thud 
La yell as the end of our boom caught the first 
i the yacht, and then— plop—plop—plop!’ off 
t into the water, all three of ‘em, one after 
so many frogs, 


wet 


“Well, the pater was properly frightened, I 
you. He put the helm down double-quick, and 
fished two fellows out, and the other one swam ashore, 
am B Lacklly the boom hadn’t hit them in any dangerous 
Part, so they’d merely got a ducking, but of course 
they were very much annoyed. 

“Well, what do you think the pater said? Why, he 
apologised to them, and said—‘ The fact is, the whole 
accident is the fault of my son, here, He never 
warned me that we were so near your boat!" 

“Tt nearly took my breath away, but I turned 
round to him and said—‘ You know we have a certain 
rule, I believe?’ (his very words, see 2) 

“Oh yes, yes’ says he, waving his hand airily, 
‘but you should use your common-sense, my boy. 
Then he explained about our rule to the three chaps, 
and wound up—‘What are rules when our fellow- 
beings are in danger?’ 

“*Of course not!’ says one, glarin’ at me con- 
temptuously. 

“«T can't understand it,’ says the second, ‘he looks 
fairly intelligent too.” 

“The man who'd think about rules when he might 
prevent an accident, must be a damned fool!’ said 
the third, savagely. 

“*Quite so, says the pater, ‘let this be a 
you, my boy |’ 
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fancy! ‘hat’s what's so artful about the 
r; the way he'll go back on you—wicked, I call 

I tried to show him up to them, but I was so 
nnoyed, I could only stutter, and I know I turned 
colour of a bect-root, and they wouldn't listen to 
what I said, and went into their boat to change. 
And aunt kept saying—'Now do pray let this be a 
~ lesson to you, Ebby dear, and remember what your 
father says to you.’ Oh, I was savage. I did just let 
the pater have it afterwards, I tell you”—and a gleam 
of satisfaction lighted Bunce’s eye at the recollection, 

“But where does the judgment come in?” asked 
the Bobby. “Was it a judgment on your dad, or 
_ the men on the yacht, or you, or who? And if SO, 
~ what was it a judgment for?” 
_ “Why, it scems to have been a bit of a judgment 
everybody, all round, innocent and guilty,” 1 
observed ; “sort of ‘rain on the just and the unjust ’— 
~ quite a day of judgment, in fact.” 

_ This was a view of the matter which had apparently 
‘occurred to Bunce, and he pondered it in silence 
e slowly sailed home through the rapidly falling 


Waeee nr tists eh 


CHAPTER X. 

UNCE had gone down the garden to meet the post. 

man—not the smart and uniformed postman we 

are accustomed to see in London, but the shabby and 

somewhat infirm official who dispenses rare letters to 
the scanty population of the Potter Heigham district. 

“ By Jingo,” said the Bobby, “ he’s got a letter.” 

In our out-of-the-way retreat this was quite an event. 
The correspondence reaching us at Farmer Cheadle's 
had been of the scantiest; and on this, the last day 
of our stay, we had scarcely expected news of the — 
outside world, 

But Bunce undoubtedly had got a letter. We 
watched him open the envelope and commence reading 
as he came up the garden path, The contents could 
not be of the pleasantest, for as he read, the habitual curl 
of his classic nostrils became more and more pro- 
nounced, and we saw him give a snort of indignation 
that the glass of the “keeping-room” window, throug! 

which we were watching him, prevented 
He came straight in and flung the 
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the breakfast-table, in front of the Bobby, with the 

“Look at that!”—words simple in themselves 

which gained a world of expression from the tone in 
which they were uttered. 

' “Am I to read it aloud ?” asked Bradley, 

“Oh yes, read it aloud. Don’t mind me. I’m past 

fecling anything nowadays.” 
* Another snort, and Bunce sat down to the table 
and began savagely to cut thick slices of bread, carving 
the loaf as though it had been an enemy, “It’s from 
the mater,” he added, indicating the letter with the point 
of the bread-knife. “Goon. Read it.” 

The Bobby cleared his throat, and began in that 
peculiar tone which people use to read letters on the 
stage—and nowhere else, so far as I have ever found, 
Having, as a preliminary, crumpled up the envelope 
in one hand and flung it on the floor, he straightened 
himself in his chair, grasped the epistle in both hands, 
and held it stiffly in front of him at arm's length, slightly 
turning away from the table at the same time 
Evidently he was in imagination once more touring as 
“the baronet’s son, in“ A World's Crime.” 

_ “*My dear Edmund "—but your name isn't Edmund,” 
'No, of course not, but I've worried them all at home 
n’ me Edmund, for the last year or two, I 

everybody to know I'm cursed with the 
| There's only young Freddy won't 


in a deception, He always professes to be so truth! 
Ugh!” 
“Poor man,” said the Bobby. “Then he's afflicted 
with a weak conscience as well as a weak heart, Dut 
never mind, let’s get on with this letter— 


“«My DEAR Epmunp, 
“*T expect you will be surprised to hear from 
me as you are coming home to-morrow but I have 
something very important to write about, so I am 
writing you just a line and we shall all be glad to 
have you back for your father has been quite unbearable 
the last few days, and it makes the house so uncomfort- 
able, you can’t think ’”—— : 


“She wants me to settle the pater,” broke in Bunce, 
waving the bread-knife, “All right. I’m on! I just 
feel in the mood to settle anybody !”—and he began to 
get his hand in again on the loaf, 2 
——“‘so uncomfortable you can't think, but he minds F 
what you say better than anyone, he won't listen to Eva — 
and I. Now my dear boy I hope you won't fret 

B about it for she is a worthless girl and I always told 
you how it would be, but Constance Edwards i 
engaged to young Mr. Hatherly, and Freddy 
little Madge Edwards, that is how we heard it, Free 
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the way home to tell us, and came in quite out of 
[Bunce ground his teeth], and your father is 
pleased he says he can clearly sec the hand of 
‘Providence in it [indignant snort from Bunce], and 
indeed I think he's right for I never liked the whole 
family, and you've only got to sce the colour of their 
» white lace curtains. I wonder Mrs. Edwards isn't 
ashamed to have them at the window and what can 
you expect from girls brought up like that, and I am 
Sure you ought to make a much better match but 
the important thing is I want you to go to Mr. Jordan, 
the herring-curer, over at Repps, and bring me up two 
Score of his best bloaters, if he has any fresh cured, they 
are so nice, and only fourtcen-pence a score if you tell 
him they're for the lady that used to stay at Mrs, 
© Cheadle’s, and he always used to let me have them for 


fourteen-pence, With much love, from your affectionate 
mother, 


“*GLabys MARIA BUNCE, 
“*P.S.—Now mind you don't fret about Constance 


Edwards, for there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
_ tame out of it.’” 


“Yes—Bloaters, 1 suppose,” snarled Bunce, “That's 
‘the mater all over, that letter. ‘ The important 
indeed! Ugh! But young Hatherly shall hear 


again. 


You see. Beastly bounder !"—and Bunce 


== 


“Look here, you know, be careful, 
professional tone, “I caution you that a1 


js—khem!—I shouldn't let it upset me if 1 was” 
you!” : 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you! You fellows in the 
Diplomatic Service and that, get so cold-blooded that 
all the human feelings dry up in you—all the passion 
and that!” 

“T'm really very sorry for you. I am, honour bright. 
I remember how I felt when Flo Dudley turned me up 
for that little monkey of a bandsman. But as to 
Miss Constance—” 

“J wouldn't have her now if she begged me to on her 
knees,” cried Bunce furiously, “ I've done with that girl 
for ever!” 

“Why, yes, I should think that is so,” observed the 
Bobby. 

“And I'd been lookin’ forward to goin’ back,” 
continued the other, somewhat illogically, “because 1 
thought to myself perhaps she'd listen to reason after 
a long absence, and seein’ me so thin and run down and 

that"—he had been away from Norwood precisely 
‘one week, and had eaten like a trencherman all the time 
—"but xow,"—and his eyes filled with tears. 
4 "Look here, cheer up!” cried the Bobby, j 
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across the table. “Put the whole thing out of 
ur head, and come along and see about the bloaters,” 
Placing Bunce between us, we each gave him an 
and so started off three abreast for Repps. We 
~ talked upon general subjects, but every minute or two 
our arms received a convulsive squeeze, which, being 
‘ interpreted, meant that our companion was “ putting the 
whole thing out of his head” for the fortieth time, 
“Poot old Bunce!” as the Bobby said to me afterwards, 
“half a dozen more such love affairs will quite make 
aman of him.” 
A little later, we were on our way back to the farm, 
with a bag containing forty highly odoriferous bloaters, 
Tt was an ordinary enough plaited reed bag, such as 
@ London fishmonger would pack a turkey in, but it 
"seemed to have a most irritating influence upon Bunce. 
‘He glanced at it askance every now and then while 
ying it, and at each look his lip curled with silent 


Perhaps it “reminded him of Constance.” Perhaps 
| he was not in the best of tempers. The morning of 

“eparture is never avery pleasant one, There is always 
ttled fecling about everything—a lurking 
ion of the train which has to be caught at a 
‘time, that results in a sense of being a stranger 
here, and prevents one’s abandoning one 
7 of the moment. We experienced 


z Fesay fot acparure, we decided to Nadle bw f 
during the couple of hours which remained 
whiled away before our train left Potter Heigham 
Yarmouth, en route to London town. SF 4 

The boat which we had used the day before was 
ying above bridge, with the sail up and drying in 
the sun, so we stepped aboard and beat our way 
against a head wind to the mouth of Heigham Sounds, 
and even some little distance beyond, loath to leave the 
scene of our short but not uneventful holiday, However, 
time and trains wait for no man, so at last we put the 
helm up and ran back before the wind to the familiar 
boat-house, 

“It’s a funny thing,” remarked the Bobby with a sigh, 
“what a hold this sort of thing seems to get on one, 
‘The first day or two, I was quite disappointed with 
the celebrated Norfolk Broads, and thought I might 
as well have spent my holiday on the Regent's Canal. 
But now I can see what an ass I was, There's a sort of 
a kind of a something you feel here, that you don't 
feel anywhere else.” 

“I think,” said I, “that what you mean is the extea= 
ordinary restfulness of the place—the boundless oppor 
tunity for doing nothing in perticular. Even the most 
energetic man can here be lazy and yet unashamed ; he 
can idle away whole days with a perfectly 
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earbero’ for instance, he sees other Johnnies, 
fd girls and that, and it excites him. But Aere—why, 
‘a Johnny's alone with nature, see?” 


"A Johny alone will nature." 


said good-bye to the stalwart Applegate and 


seemed to be without occupation), we madz 


Rs The worthy farmer and his wife bade us an~ 
affectionate farewell, and with many a wish that we 
3 might meet again some day, we went off to the station, 
whither Joseph had preceded us with the baggage. 

As we came round the curve of the road, we saw that 
intelligent lad standing just outside the railway station, 
and making frantic signals with both arms that we 
should hurry up, so we broke into a run and arrived 
at the booking office perspiring and breathless. 

“Is there time to take tickets? Have you put the 
bags in the train?” cried Bunce, 

“The train ain't signalled yet, sir,” said Joseph 
calmly, ‘ 

“What! Not signalled! Then what the dickens 
did you make all that fuss about ?” 

Joseph grinned. “Why, ’tis like this, sir, I want to 
get back to the farm and get my dinner, and I couldn't 
leave the luggage here till you was here yourselves 
to look after it like, so I thowt to myself, ‘I'll hurry the 

3 Sen'l'men up, I thowt! ’Tis all right now, sir; you've 
plenty time.” 4 

“Well,” declared Bunce, “of all the incredible idiots— 
get out!” e: 

“Good morning, sir, Wish you luck, sir.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” 

a 
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T thowt you'd like me to drink your health, 
‘The other two gen’l’men did, sir.” 

" “What, after the trouble you've been to me with 
jose brown boots—and that egg and that!” 

" “That war the old hen, sir, that egg war,” declared 

‘Joseph, unbtushingly. 

- Bunce bestowed the expected tip with an air of 

contemptuous magnanimity. “There you are, and 
you can drink my health in prussic acid if you like!” 

" “Thank you, sir, Good marnin’, sir—marnin’, 

*gen'l'men,”"—and so Joseph did depart and we beheld 

him no more. 

At last the train for which we had so wildly hurried 
"came up, a good twenty minutes late. There is no 
‘@xcess of punctuality on the little cross-country line that 
" Serves to connect Potter Heigham with Yarmouth. 

As we rattled over the railway bridge across the 

ne, we caught a last glimpse of the river winding 
away like a ribbon of light amongst the pleasant green 
_ pastures. Asleep in the quiet sunshine could be seen 
the windmill that marks the end of the regatta course, 
yates’ boat-houses and shed, the little cabin-yachts 
d to the river bank, and many another object 
id grown familiar to our eyes. Then the ruin of 
Old Tower flashed by on our right, within 
w of the line; and soon we had left all 
m scenes behind. 


ig 
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Bunce fished out his card-case and 
Bobby. 

“I hope we shall meet again in town,” he 
“There, that’s my address ; I’m sure the mater would be 
very pleased if you'd call—though I suppose it would ” 
be rather out of the way for you; I expect you're 
more round the West End and that, in the set you're 
in.” 

“Thank you, dear boy,” said the Bobby. “ Sorry 
I haven't got a pasteboard on me, but I’m generally 
to be found round at the House, you know—House 
of Commons.” 

“So I am,” he whispered to me softly, while Bunce ; 
was engaged in extracting a travelling cap from his 3 
Gladstone bag. “Outside Westminster Hall. Fixed 3 
point, Crikey! What would old Mother Bunce say 

3 


if I turned up at their house in uniform and said 
Ebby was ‘ wanted.’ Eh? What a lark, I've @ good 
mind to do it.” 

“1 wish you'd do something for me,” continued 
Bunce, strapping up the bag again. “You must often 
have to write difficult sort of letters in your line, 
don’t you?—despatches and that. Well, I've beem 
thinkin’ it over, and I should like to write a letter — 
to Hatherly, a regular stinger, beastly bitter, 
sarcastic and that, and I thought p’’aps 
me to draft it.” 
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hy, I thought from what you said this morning, 

“that you meant to go for him with the bread-knife.” 

| *No, it wouldn't be good form; and besides, 

" Hatherly’s a regular athlete—goes in for boxin' and that, 

But I never can be half as sarcastic as I want to, 
" somehow. When I went to see old Duncombe, for 

instance.” 

® Who was old Duncombe?” 

“He was the rector of the church we first went to at 
Norwood, before we changed to St. Simon's. The 
Reverend Berkeley Berkely Duncombe. You sce his 
church is the nearest to our place, and the mater began 
attendin’ there, and Mr. Duncombe called and we all 
thought him rather nice. He’s awfully well connected 
and that, but he’s such a careless old chap. It turned 
“out afterwards there was a family in the parish named 
Buns—bricklayers or something. Well, soon after we 
“Bot to Norwood, the mater had bronchitis rather badly, 
and one of his church-workers told Mr. Duncombe that 
Mrs. Bunce was seriously ill, and Duncombe thought 
“she said Mrs. Buns, and he said ‘tell Pawson to go 
and see her to-morrow afternoon, That's the Scripture 
er, you know, Pawson, the most snuffy-looking little 
east you ever saw, a sort of a modern Chadband and 

t Well, this blessed idiot of a church-worker 
“Saw there was any mistake, and gave the 
ge, ond the next afternoon the Scripture Reader E 


"Tye come to read to yer ma” 


“Well, Eva took it to be a deliberate insult from the 
rector, see? and she’s a hot temper, you know, and this 


called at our house and asked to see the 
The housemaid told Eva there was a 


downstairs—a sort of 
a clergyman she said, 
and Eva went down, 
and there stood this 
miserable individual 
with a big Bible 
under his arm. : 
“Is Mrs. Bunce 
in?’ he says, and 
Eva told him her 
mother was ill, but F 


she was Miss Bunce. 
“Yes, I know) 
he says; ‘well, I've 


come to read the 
Bible to yer ma!’ 
“‘What do you 
mean?’ asked Eva. 
“<The rector says 
he's very sorry to 
hear yer ma’s.so ill 
and he’s sent me to 
read to her,’ says he. 
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e Reader seems to have been very thick- 
d and obstinate and that; and the end of it was 
had a regular spat, but Eva sent him packin’, 
d when I got home in the evening she told me all 
ut it; and I was irritated too, I can tell you, because 
‘was such a beastly rude thing to do to people in our 
po: wasn't it? So, after dinner, I went off to the 
© Rectory, and I told the Reverend Mr, Duncombe what 
“we thought about it. I told him it was not the action 
@ gentleman. Well, he apologised, but he kept 
aughing (you see the Scripture Reader had been there 
P before me with Ais tale), and he said it was all a 
i “mistake, and he was very sorry if our feelings were hurt, 
_ but in any case he didn’t think there was any harm in 
Err the Bible read to you, even by Mr. Pawson; and 
then he laughed again. It makes me so savage when 
eople keep laughin’, 
“Well, look here; I said, ‘you needn't trouble to 
‘that person to our house again, because, if the 
_ Mater needs to have the Bible read to her, the pater can 
‘ead the Bible to the mater!’ and I turned on my heel 
walked out. And then he laughed again. But 
I should have liked would have been to say some- 
beastly sarcastic to him, something stinging and 
But I couldn't. I never think of those sort of 
afterwards. Now, there’s young Davis can 
‘the most irritatin’ things, He drives the 


which is not Scriventent He's always quotin’ S) 
. peare, the pater is, One day young Davis was chal 
him about his liver—(the pater’s always fancyin’ himself 
ill; when it isn't his heart, it’s his lungs, and when it 
isn't his lungs it’s his liver)—and at last the pater got 
so shirty, he turned round on Davis quite savagely, and 
said, ‘If you don’t cease taunting me about my liver, I 
shall take desperate measures.’ And he did, He took 
a double dose of liver pills—just for temper, you know; 
and they made him very ill, oh, very ill indeed, But I 
don't think it’s right of young Davis, It isn't as if it 
was his pater.” 


We reached Yarmouth about three, and having got 
our traps shifted across to the Great Eastern line, we 
strolled down to the front, and spent a very pleasant 
hour by the sea, Then tea at one of Bunce’s special 
places (he is deeply learned in the whereabouts of all 
the best grub shops), and soon after five o'clock we were 
steaming out of Southtown Station on our homeward 
journey. 

Our only fellow travellers were a white-haired and 
_ somewhat garrulous old gentleman, and his rather 
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‘highly prepossessing appearance.” She sat in 
posite comer to Bunce, and her Presence somehow 
d to make the latter more ashamed of his bloaters 
ever, to judge by the uncasy way in which he kept 
the bag containing them, which was ensconced in 
rack above the fair one’s head, 

“At Beccles we were joined by a highly nervous 
vidual, encumbered with a good deal of small 
F ge, who heralded his approach by inserting a 
© bundle of fishing rods into the compartment the moment 
the door was opencd, and working it round and round 
pas if the carriage were a chimney which required 
“Sweeping. With profuse apologies, which somehow 
"seemed to aggravate the offence, he knocked off the 
“Bobby's straw hat, touched up the grandfather in the 

T abdomen, and nearly gave Bunce a black eye, before he 
? in arranging his belongings to his satisfaction 
ig down in his place. He did not keep quict 
"for long, however, His eye kept wandering round and 
/ found the compartment, and every few minutes he 
ed to his fect, with the kind of nervous snort that a 
ollie dog gives when uneasy in its mind, and feverishly 
Iter the position of some of his traps on the rack, 

his seat after each readjustment, ‘Apparently 
to f d that now something else was wrong, which 
‘@ repetition of the process, snort and alk Bike 


ae 


Jeft Beccles half an hour our new companion had ol 


fusion with the belongings of his fellow-passengers, 
We were all thankful when the old gentleman before- 
mentioned succeeded in drawing him into a conver= 
sation, carried on in a very gasping and disjointed way 
as far as the nervous man was concerned, but which 
served to put a stop to his eruptions of energy, and at 
the same time prevented the grandfather from talking 
to anybody else, thus killing two bores with one stone. 

As darkness fell on the scurrying landscape, it began 
to grow rather cold, and first one window and then the 
other was pulled up, to shut out the chill autumn wind. 

Before long the old gentleman began to elevate his 
nose and sniff, 

“Dear me,” he said, “there's a—remarkably strong 
odour—of fish—don’t you think ?” 

The Bobby looked with a meaning wink at Bunce. 
The latter shifted uneasily in his seat, and suddenly 
became intensely interested in the half-invisible railway 
embankment. 

“Why, yes,” said Bradley mischievously ; “I've 
noticed it for some time. It's very unpleasant.” 4 


J saw Bunce’s lips move. He was cursing the eer 
under his breath, 


“It's unmistakable,” continued the gra 
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h “nervous man gave a more alarming snort than 
Jeaped to his feet, and sat down again. 
“I’m very sorry,” he began. “That is—er—khem |! 
“trust it doesn’t inconvenience you, You see, the fact 
er—that basket on the rack—er—well, in short, it's 
got some fish in it!” 
“Bunce faced round and gazed at the stranger with a 
of undisguised astonishment, which said as plainly 
is words, “ Firstly, how does he know? and, secondly, 
hy does he apologise ?” 
The speaker was a good deal disconcerted by our 
Ys fixed stare, which he apparently took to signify 
Scorn and disgust, for he hastened to add in a tone of 
“abject humility, 
~ “I thought they wouldn't have been noticed. You 
see I’ve been doing a day or two’s fishing up at Beccles, 
and I was bringing home a few dozen roach that I've 
" Catight They're really very fine roach,” he continued 
enthusiastically ; “pir'aps—that is, if any of you are 
ested in fishing, you know—er—p'r'aps you'd like 
to see them?” 
And, jumping to his feet again, he made a dive at the 
Fack Opposite, and snatched with trembling hands at 
the bags stowed away there. It was wedged 
er the fishing-rods, wrong side up, and, as he tried 
down, the string gave way, and a cascade of 


the old gentleman and his charming 


a 
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grand-daughter. The bag was Bunce’s bag, and ‘the 
fastening had proved all too weak. 
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“God bless my soul!” cried the stranger. *Whys 
whatever on earth——” His jaw dropped in sheer — 
amaze, and he stopped for want of words, rr 
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in the corner shook half a dozen bloaters out 
Jap with a gesture of disgust. The grandfather 
d annoyed. “And you caught these — roach, 
self, did you?” he inquired sarcastically, 
Yes—er—that is——” 

¢ poor fellow stammered and blushed as though he 
id been bowled out in an impudent fraud. 

"Well, all I can say is, they were roach when I left 
Beccles,” he concluded desperately. 

The Bobby, who was nearly rolling off his seat with 
ed laughter, pulled himself together, and said 
th the utmost gravity, 

“Anh! it’s the strong air; the sea air, you know—has 
effect—cures ’em—I’ve known it to happen before.” 
Why, there's my bag!” cried the fisherman, and, 
g at the rack again, he pulled down a fish basket 
would have passed for twin brother to the one 
had contained Bunce's bloaters ; and, opening it, he 
mphantly displayed to view a quantity of magnifi- 
it roach, fresh and glittering. 

‘Then to whom,” said the old gentleman, pointing to 
“Yarmo’'s,” “to whom do these—creatures, 
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«] wouldn't think of such a thing!” erled 


thoroughly scandalised, 

«Then, sir” (to Bunce), “ they must be yours?” 

“No, they're not !” said the ‘unfortunate Ebby, 

“Then who the devil’s are they ?” cried the old fellow 
irascibly. 

“They're my mater's, if it’s any satisfaction to you to 
know it," declared Bunce, “and when you've all done all 
chucking them about the carriage, p'r'aps you'll be good 
enough to tell me.” 

“My dear sir,” cried the nervous man, “I am truly 7 
sorry to haye been the cause of this accident. You see. J 
the two baskets were so much alike, and, in fact—no, 4 
no, pray allow me to pick them up—that is the least I~ 
can do,” 

The girl in the corner went off into a merry peal of 
laughter, her grandfather joined in with a hearty guffaw, q 
while Bradley and I began to assist in the work of = 
collecting the scattered bloaters as well as our mit 
would allow. 2 

“I don’t see anything at all to laugh at,” said B 
“This is what comes of doin’ commissions for 
relations and that. If ever I fetch bloaters b 
mater again, I'!—-I'll eat my hat!” 
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,we made quite a merry little travelling party 
rest of the journey; and, before we reached 
Street, Bunce asked me in a confidential 


“The nervous fisherman had his head out of the 
Hyindow fully five minutes before we entered the 
ninus, wildly making signs for a porter into the 
of the tunnel. As we slowed up at the 
form, he collected all his tackle in a sort of whirl- 
P wind, and, with a hurried farewell, dashed into a four- 
heeled cab much as if it had been a city of refuge and 
> the an Israelite guilty of manslaughter. 

ie Having exchanged good-nights with our other fellow- 
“passengers, we made our way to the refreshment bar, 

over a parting drink, agreed that we had spent a 
pleasant holiday, if a very brief one. 
01” said the Bobby suddenly, “where are the 
caters?” 
’ They had vanished. 
‘Well, I’m dashed,” cried Bunce, “ if that confounded 
isn't gone off with them after all in the cab!" 

“so indeed it was, for the ill-used fish arrived at 
junece family mansion the next evening by Carter 


I was bowling across the oar city ina ial 
having, for that year, at any rate, said a regretful” 
“good-bye” to 
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THE END. 


